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2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
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WAITING, 


BY SAMUEL V. COLE. 


Care not, if some outstrip thee in the race: 
The race is not unto the swift or strong; 
Thy gift will wait for thee however long: 

No hand but thine can take it from its place. 


Care not, nor haste; there is no soon or late, 
But all things have their seasons—stars to rise, 
Each star its place and moment in the skies; 

And thou must teach thy anxious heart to wait. 


How many years in God’s eternal plan 

The elements had waited, till they found 

Their point in time’s great circle rolling round, 
To make thee what thou art, O Son of man! 


No hand may touch the wheels of God’s design 
To hasten or retard them; and no power 
Can keep thee, at the one appointed hour, 
From finding that which right pronounces thine. 
— Critic. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


By the re-election of Oliver Ames, Mas- 
sachusetts will again have a woman suf- 
frage Governor next year. Now let us 
move on the Legislature. Circulate the 
petitions for municipal suffrage. The 
Massachusetts W. C. ‘I. U. co-operates in 
the work. 





aS 

A pleasant incident of the meeting of 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia was the presentation 
to the audience of Mrs. E. R. Hunter, of 
Wichita, Kan., as a real voter who could 
never be mistaken anywhere for any but a 
modest and good woman. When the ap- 
plause subsided, Mrs. Hunter said that in 
Wichita there were four candidates for 
mayor. Two of them were unknown to 
the women, who were told on inquiry 
that they were ‘‘some of the boys.” But 
the Wichita women wanted men and not 
boys for mayor. When these unknown 
candidates found that six hundred of the 
best women had registered, they with- 
drew, sure that they had no chance of 
election. 
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A prominent society woman of New 
York proposed to give a reception to the 
Woman’s Congress, but said that she 
could not include in her invitation one or 
two ladies belonging to the Association 
whose’ complexions were a little darker 
than those of the rest—indicating, in fact, 
African blood. Her husband and son, 
she said, would not tolerate that. The 
Woman’s Congress declined to accept an 
invitation which excluded any of their 
members for so invidious a reason. Their 
action shows that culture and common- 
sense may go together. 
receptions given to the Congress by Soro- 
sis and Madame Demorest, no one was ex- 
¢luded on the score of complexion. 


— oe 


The following incident, related in the 
Union-Signal, is recommended to those 
who think that women “‘have not time to 
Vote,” and would be exposed as voters to 
“scurrilous attacks,” from which (as it is 
%ssumed) they are now protected by dis- 
tranchisement : 

The prohibition fight in Springfield, Mo., 
Was one of the hardest fought of the season, 
and resulted in victory. ‘The ladies districted 
the town and recorded the name of eve 
Voter, then stationed two men at eac 
polling-place with this list and challenged 
every one whose name was not on it. 
Fitty women were there, also, serving 








At the brilliant | 
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lunches, distributing ballots and aiding in 
every way. A scurrilous attack on the 
ladies was. printed in one of the city 
papers. The tepecettes who set it up 
was “‘treated” by the liquor men till he 
became so drunk that he stumbled across 
the railroad track in front of a railroad 
train which severed his head from his 
body. ‘The undertaker who laid him out 
placed his head in the right position in the 
coffin, and supported it on either side by a 
whiskey bottle, showing the cause of his 
death. This ghastly object-lesson, seen 
by hundreds, turned many votes. 
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The constitutionality of the prohibitory 
law of the State of Kansas is soon to be 
affirmed or denied by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The question is whether a State, 
which has an undoubted right to prohibit 
the liquor traffic within its borders may 
thereby destroy the value of property 
already in existence by prohibiting its 
sale without compensating its owners; 
also whether the State may proceed by in- 
junction against manufacturers or dealers, 
denying them a jury trial. We do not 
fear that any decision can prove a perma- 
nent obstacle to the great movement for 
suppressing the manufacture and sale of 
liquor, any more than the Dred Scott de- 
cision could prevent the emancipation and 
enfranchisement of the slaves. 


a 
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Senator Ingalls’ wife lately gave a re- 
ception to Miss Susan B. Anthony anda 
number of Kansas woman suffragists. 
The senator was present, and made him- 
selfas agreeable ashe could. Suffrage sen- 
timent is so strong in Kansas, and the 
women have been making war upon him so 
vigorously that the senator is said to be get- 
ting ajlittle alarmed. Social amenities, how- 
ever, cannot outweigh substantial injus- 
tice in “the weightier matters of the law.” 
Senator Ingalls must repent and amend, 
or the advocates of equal rights must con- 
tinue to oppose him. 


_— 








Rockingham County, N. H., furnishes a 
new illustration of the justice and tender- 
ness with which women are treated by 
the laws they have no share in making 
If a man and a woman are brought before 
the local police court for the same offence, 
say drunkenness, the same fine is imposed 
upon each, and if they cannot pay it they 
are both sent to the county house of cor- 
rection at Brentwood to work it out. The 
Dover Democrat says: 


So far there is equality between the 
sexes; but as soon as the man arrives at 
the county farm, his bill begins to dimin- 
ish at the rate of three dollars a week, 
which lets him out at the end of thirty- 
seven days. while the woman is allowed 
but one dollar a week for her work, so 
that she has to serve nearly four months 
for the same offence and the same fine 
which causes the man’s confinement for 
only five weeks. There may be some jus- 
tice in this discrimination, but it is not ob- 
trusively apparent. If a drunken woman 
is three times as drunk as a drunken man, 
the fact should be taken cognizance of 
when sentence is imposed; if she is no 
drunker than he, she should not be given 
three times the punishment. It is said 
there is no statute regulating this matter, 
and the injustice is due to a ruling of the 
county commissioner; if so, the sooner 
that ruling is changed the better. ‘here 
is no sense, after a magistrate has sen- 
tenced a man and woman alike for getting 
drunk, to allow the commissioner to triple 
the woman’s punishment because she has 
no money and is a woman. 
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Those who believe in enlarging woman’s 
sphere will read with delight the state- 
ment of a New York dry-goods dealer, that 
lady-buyers are now numerous, represent- 
ing houses as far distant as Knoxville, 
Tenn. Their advantage over men is that 
they know just what the ladies in their 
neighborhood fancy in fabrics, whether 
they are in or out of Season. 








In connection with the November meet- 
ing of the New England Woman’s Press 
Association, a reception will be given to 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill (‘Jean Kin- 
caid’’), Secretary of the Association, by 
Mrs. Marion McBride, at Press Headquar- 
ters, in Woman’s Department, Mechanics’ 
Fair, Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 15, 1887, 
from three to five o’clock. 
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A Presbyterian church has been built 
and paid for in the central part of Illinois 
by women. ‘The church is in a prosperous 
condition, but it has not male members 
enough to make the legal board of officers 
as required by the canons of the Presby- 
terian church, and the Bloomington 
Presbytery is much puzzled to know what 
to do with it. “Probably the last thing 








they will think of is the first thing they 
ought to do, viz., to reconstruct their laws 
so as to recognize the rightful claims of 
woman,” says Unity. 
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The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston has in connection 
with its other departments a medical office, 
open Monday and Friday evenings at 74 
Boylston Street, for working-women who 
cannot afford the large fees of private phy- 
sicians, and who, nevertheless, dislike to 
go to the free public dispensaries, because 
it seems like taking charity. The name of 
the Union is a guarantee that the women 
physicians in attendance will be educated 
and competent. ‘The fee, including medi- 
cine, will be fifty cents. 

———_+¢0—_____- 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell organized a 
Woman Suffrage Association in Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., November 4, at a reception 
given her by Mrs. Sarah Ellis. This as- 
sociation has fifty-one members, and in- 
cludes many promiuvent men, among them 
two clergymen and a lawyer. The meet- 
ing was held by the W. C. T. U. Mrs. 
Howell afterwards spoke ata rink on Sun- 
day afternoon upon ‘*Temperance and the 
Ballot,” and in Jamestown on the llth 
inst., and will speak in Hamburg and 
Lockport next week. 
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AID FROM THE ENEMY. 





There are no more eftective helpers in 
the woman’s rights movement than the 
ultra conservatives. A very bright woman 
in Maryville, Mo., says in a private letter 
to the editors of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL: 

“IT cannot arouse the least enthusiasm 
on the subject of suffrage among the 
women of Missouri; but a minister suc- 
ceeded in arousing the indignation of near- 
ly every woman in Maryville by saying, 
in an address to them: ‘If women want to 
vote, they must “go the whole hog or 
none ;” must plough the field, fell the for- 
est, shoe horses, break mules. run engines, 
etc.’ He said voting was ‘out of woman’s 
sphere; her place is at home.’ His address 
has done more toward creating suffrage 
sentiment than anything that ever oc- 
curred here.” 

No wonder. If the ladies were logical, 
they would naturally be surprised at such 
doctrine, especially coming from a man 
who had probably never ploughed a field, 
felled a forest, shod a horse, or broken a 
mule in his life, and who, nevertheless, 
thought himself quite fit to vote. 

Nearly twenty years ago, another well- 
meaning but short-sighted divine pro- 
pounded the doctrine that a woman who 
wanted to vote must be ready to plough 
and dig and go on whaling voyages. “This 
called out from Gail Hamilton a sharp 
question, why Lucretia Mott, if she wanted 
to vote, must go to the North Sea and 
hunt seals, while the Rev. Dr. John Todd 
might stay at home and write sermons? 
‘The question has not been answered yet. 
But the incident in Maryville is instructive 
as showing how a rude and arrogant argu- 
ment against woman suffrage will cause 
all the vague woman’s rights sentiment in 
women’s minds to crystallize, and will 
often make more converts than the most 
eloquent speech in favor of the reform. 

A. 8. B. 
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GROWING INTEREST IN ILLINOIS, 


STEWARD, LEE COUNTY, ILL., 
Nov. 3, 1887. } 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There is to-day awong our temperance 
@dies a growing interest in equal suffrage. 
At our District Convention, held in Gene- 
seo, Seventh District, Illinois, Mrs. Mary 
E. Holmes, of Galva, President of the 
Illinois W. S. A., and State Superintend- 
ent of the Franchise Department for the 
Ww. C. T. U., gave a very interesting ad- 
dress on suffrage. She isa very pleasing 
lady, and no one for a moment thought 
otherwise concerning her, though she ad- 
vertised herself in favor of the ballot for 
woman. A very interesting parlor meet- 
ing was held in connection with this Con- 
vention, and much information concerning 
this department-of work was given. 

Mrs. Holmes gave a report of her work 
at the State Convention, heid in Blooming- 
ton, in this State. Mrs. Rounds, President 
of the Illinois W. C. T. U., also spoke elo- 
quently in favor of the ballot for woman. 
She is a valiant worker, both for temper- 
ance and suffrage. I am very much pleased 
with the brave spirit manifested in this 
State by the temperance ladies, both for 
suffrage and on the political question. A 
majority are for the ‘home protection 
party.” May E. MORELAND, 

Supt. and Sec’'y W. C.T. U., 7th Dist., I. 
o- 
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AMERIOAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


[Continued from last week.] 
TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


At 10.30 A. M. the President, Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foulke, called the Convention to 
order. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Chairman 
of the Committee on Credentials, reported 
in part that sixty-three delegates were in 
attendance, representing twelve States, 
viz., New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Minnesota, and Kansas. She 
asked all delegates who had not yet re- 
ported themselves to do so. On motion 
the report was accepted, and the Com- 
mittee was continued. 

In the absence of Miss Grew, President 
of the Pennsylvania W. S. A., detained 
by illness, the Secretary read the following 


LETTER OF WELCOME. 

To the American W. S. A. 

Dear Friends: On behalf of the Penn- 
syivania Woman Suffrage Assuciation, I 
write a word of greeting, which I would 
yo if I were ablé to be with you to- 

ay. 

Our State Association heartily congrat- 
ulates you on the work which you have 
accomplished, and shares with you the 
confident faith in the complete triumph of 
our just enterprise. 

We welcome you to Philadelphia in the 
hope that from this meeting will flow in- 
spiration which shall be a mighty impetus 
to the cause of impartial suffrage in Penn- 
sylvania. and thereby hasten the hour 
when this Republic shall establish what 
the world has never seen, ‘‘a government 
of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple.” MARY GREW, 

President Penn. W. S. A. 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 

A Committee on Business, Resolutions, 
and Plan of Work was appointed by the 
Chair. 

Massachusetts, H. B. Blackwell; Rhode Island, 
Mr:. Julia Ward Howe; New York, Aaron M. 
Powell; Pennsylvania, Miss Elizabeth Justice; 
New Hampshire, Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert; New 
Jersey, Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell; Indi- 
ana, Dr. Mary F. Thomas; Jowa, Rev. 8S. S. 
Hunting; Kansas, Mrs. E. R. Hunter; Minne- 
sota, Prof. James G. Clark. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone gave the annual report 
of the work of the Association : 


AMERICAN ANNUAL REPORT. 

This Association held its last Annual 
Meeting in Topeka, Kan., where a wel- 
come was given it. ‘he use of the hall 
of the House of Representatives was 
granted us without charge for the regular 
sessions, and Major J. K. Hudson gave us 
the free use of Music Hall for our busi- 
ness meetings. The newspapers, Repub- 
lican and Democratic, made no charge for 
the abundant advertising they gave, and 
they quadrupled the value of the meeting 
by full and true reports. The good work 
of auxiliary and fraternal societies showed 
fidelity to our principles, much activity, 
and constant progress. 

The Association has published the re- 
markable tract of Rev. C. C. Harrah, en- 
titled ‘*‘Jesus the Emancipator of Women.” 
Several editions of it have been exhausted, 
and the demand Is still very great. 

But the chief work of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association during the 
past year has been to obtain wide access 
to the public through the newspapers. 
Early in the year correspondence was 
opened with most of the newspapers in 
the United States. The editors were asked 
whether they would publish suffrage lit- 
erature if it were sent them every week 
without charge. An addressed postal 
ecard was enclosed for reply. More than 
a thousand editors answered that they 
would use what we sent, in whole or in 
part. Accepting this, the American 
Woman Suffrage Association has, for the 
last eight months, furnished a thousand 
weekly papers, witli a suffrage column. The 
cost of it consumes nearly the whole inter- 
est of the Eddy Fund besides much time and 
strength gratuitously given. But as these 
thousand papers come to us week by week 
containing the suffrage items and articles, 
which through their columns reach mil- 
lions of readers, we feel that no better use 
could be made of money or time. 

The reading of reports from the State 
societies followed. The report from Mas- 
sachusetts was given by Mrs. Lucy Stone. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 

Since the last meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, the first 
work of the Massachusetts Suffrage So- 
ciety was to hold a Bazaar to secure funds 
with which to carry on our work. The 
old and the young united to aid. Vener- 
able women past fourscore years, women 
in their prime, and little children gave or 
did something, and as a final result we 
cleared six thousand dollars. Of this sum, 
one thousand dollars were given to Rhode 
Island to assist their campaign for a con- 
stitutional amendment. Some of our 
speakers also gave much valuable time to 
lectures in that State. 

Miss Cora Scott Pond has been re-en- 
gaged for another year as the general 
agent of the society. Twenty new leagues 
have been organized, so that we now have 
fifty-seven. We have held three county 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. H. M. Tracy Curier will spend 
the winter at Ocean Spray, Miss. 

Mrs. May 8S. KnaGes conducts a de- 
partment for women in the Bay City 
(Mich.) Tribune. 

Rev. ANNIE H. SHAW will attend the 
Annual Convention of the National W. 
C. T. U. soon to beheld at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Miss LOUISE CABLE, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Geo. W. Cable, the novelist, has 
marked artistic talent, and may some day 
illustrate her father’s books. 

Lapy Brassey was writing another 
book of travels at the time of her death. 
It was only half finished, and will proba- 
bly never be published. 

Mrs. REBECCA Moorg, the valued Eng- 
lish correspondent of the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, was the guest of the N. E. Women’s 
Club at its opening reception last Monday. 
She will spend the winter in Ameriva. 


THE PRINCESS OLYMPIA BARIATINSEIL is 
a trusted political agent of the Czar. Sheis 
now in Berlin on a confidential mission to 
Emperor William. The Czar evidently 
believes that a woman can keep a secret. 

Miss YOUMANS, who was for many 
years the assistant and companion in 
studies of her brother, the late Professor 
Edward L. Youmans, has succeeded to the 
editorship of the Popular Science Monthly. 


Miss IpA I.. GRIFFIN, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., Democratic candidate for school 
commissioner in the Third District of Os- 
wego County, was elected by nearly four 
hundred majority, running six hundred 
ahead of her ticket. 


Mrs. E. G. CASWELL says: ‘*Rob the 
workingman of his franchise, and his 
wages will depreciate one-half. He 
knows the ballot is the lever that moves 
the world, and accordingly he holds sacred 
his political rights. ‘The toiling American 
woman also knows the value of the elec- 
tive franchise, and she, too, wants it in 
her hand.” 

“CHRISTIE BELL” says, in a letter to 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, that the fatigue 
and injury to health suffered by women 
who have to run a sewing-machine contin- 
ually, can be prevented by wearing Turk- 
ish trousers while at work, instead of the 
ordinary dress-skirt. She has tried it, 
and is satisfled of the fact by repeated ex- 
periments. 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, the author of 
‘*Prisoners of Poverty,” is in London in- 
vestigating the condition of the London 
working-women, and is to furnish a series 
of articles for‘one of the London dailies 
similar to those published last winter by 
the New York Tribune. She will also 
contribute some articles for Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine. 

Rosa BONHEUR, the celebrated artist, 
once had a “philopena” with a Russian 
prince, and the prince lost. He asked 
what he should give her as his forfeit. 
She answered, jokingly, ‘‘Oh, any pretty 
little animal that I can use for a model.” 
Several months after, when she had almost 
forgotten the affair, she received her philo- 
pena present—three magnificent white 
bears. 

MADELEINE GARNIER, a niece of Joa- 
quin Miller, is aclerk in the postal depart- 
ment. She lives entirely alone in the log 
cabin erected by Miller on Meridian Hill, 
just outside of Washington. She.seems to 
have no fear of danger in her out-of-the- 
way retreat, and attributes her lack of 
nervousness to a clear conscience and the 
possession of a trusty revolver. She isa 
crack shot at this weapon, and devotes 
some of her spare moments every day to 
pistol practice. She is artistic in her 
tastes, and her sketches are extremely 
clever. At her department desk she is re- 
tiring, industrious and able. 


Miss CLARA S. POTTER, Bishop Potter’s 
daughter, is showing unusual executive 
ability as president of the Girls’ Endeavor 
Club, one of Miss Grace Dodge’s thirteen 
clubs for the working-girls of New York. 
The club occupies a stately old-fashioned 
house in a quarter once fashionable, but 
now decayed. It includes a boarding- 
house, classes in dressmaking, cookery 
and elocution, and evening entertainments 
in which the working-girls themselves are 
the chief performers. ‘We girls like ita 
great deal better,” said one of them, 
‘‘when we do things ourselves. There’s 
more interest about it than when outsiders 
entertain us.” Human nature is much the 





same in rich girls or poor ones. 
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conventions, in which the leagues in those 
counties united, bringing basket lunches 
and reporting their work. Meetings have 
been held in many places by the State As- 
sociation, besides meetings gotten up by 
the local leagues. 

The Legislature was petitioned as usual 
for municipal and presidential suffrage, 
and for a constitutional amendment; also 
for raising the age of protection for young 
girls, for the appointment of police ma- 
trons, and for changes in the law in regard 
to the property rights of married women. 

‘There were 81 remonstrants, and 5,741 
petitioners for suffrage. The petitions 
were referred toa joint special committee. 

The first “Shearing” was had in the 
Green Room Feb. 9. The second the 
16th. Three hours were allowed; one- 
half to be used by the remonstrants, who 
had a paid attorney to speakforthem. At 
this hearing were presented two circular 
letters in favor of municipal woman suf- 
frage. One signed by Senators Hoar and 
Dawes, Ex-Govs. Long and Claflin, John 
G. Whittier and other leading Republi- 
cans, and the other signed by leading 
Democrats, Judge Abbott, Mayor O’Brien, 
Mayor Prince, John E. Fitzgerald, Post- 
master Corse and others. A municipal 
suffrage bill was reported, only two dis- 
senting in the committee. It was ably 
discussed in the House. Josiah Quincy 
took the lead in championing our bill in 
the House. But on the vote it was lost 
by 133 nays to 97 yeas. 

Two sociables were held during the 

ear. A reception to Miss Frances E. 

illard was given at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick on the 19th inst. We have distrib- 
uted 300,000 pages of suflrage literature. 

A bill to allow women who vote for school 
committees, to vote aiso on liquor licenses, 
passed the House, but failed in the Sen- 
ate. So drunkards vote, but sober women 
cannot. At present our great effort is to 
furnish another Bazaar, which is to be 
held in Music Hall, beginning Dec. 12, and 
will continue one week. Eight States 
unite with usin this Bazaar, each receiv- 
ing one-half the net result of its sales. 

“he work in Massachusetts has so much 
increased that our good-sized office at No. 
5 Park Street became far too small. On 
Sept. 1, we took two large rooms at No. 3 
Park Street, where the Amerivan, New 
England and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Assoviations have their headquarters 
in connection with the office of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Our general agent reports that in Octo- 
ber, 1886, last year’s series of suffrage 
meetings closed, except special meetings, 
until after the Bazaur. November, De- 
cember and January were entirely given 
to the Bazaar, which cleared, above all ex- 
penses, $6,400. March was spent in Rhode 
Island. During February, April, May, 
June, July, August, September and Octo- 
ber, eight months, Miss Pond attended 
and arranged fifty-one meetings. County 
Conventions were held in Plymouth, 
Worcester and Middlesex Counties. 'T'wen- 
ty-one pew suftrage leagues were formed 
during that time, making the total of fifty- 
seven. Last June, work was begun for 
the coming Bazaar of 1887, and this is still 
going on. Other meetings and County 
 --elanaaaaes will be held before Decem- 

er. 


The report from Vermont was read by 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin. 


VERMONT REPORT. 


BARNET, VT., OcT., 1887. 

When the last report from the Vermont 
Auxiliary was sent to the annual meeting 
of our revered mother Association, it left 
the workers in Vermont with heads full of 
plans, hearts full of prayers, and hands 
full of petitions knocking at the doors of 
the State Legislature, and asking the good 
brothers composing that body to secure to 
women their right to represent their taxes 
in the town meetings—the right of muni- 
icipal suffrage. ‘hanks to the noble ef- 
forts of the lamented Hon. L. P. Poland, a 
bill granting the prayer of the petitioners 
was carried through the House, with a 
vote of 135 in favor, to 89 opposed. All 
honor to the 135 brave men and their noble 
leader! ‘Thus this act of Mr. Poland’s will 
pass into history as the crowning act in 
the life of an able and wise legislator. In 
the Senate the bill was reported favorably 
by the committee to which it was referred, 
through Hon. Chester Peirce; but, for 
lack of the requisite number of votes in 
the Senate, this little crumb of justice to 
women was lost. 

Another decision made by this same 
Legislature ‘‘restored to persons released 
from penal institutions the full rights of 
citizenship.” ‘These two decisions fur- 
nish a striking illustration of the fal- 
sity of the theory that one-half the hu- 
man family may be safely trusted to rule 
over or to represent truly the interests of 
the other half. But, as a government is 
supposed to have a right to the help of all 
its citizens, this re-enforcement to the 
voter’s ranks provides for a division of 
labor. ‘The discharged convicts in Ver- 
mont may henceforth perform for women, 
the onerous duty of voting; and while 
their interests are thus artes at the bal- 
lot-box, women may still continue to per- 
form the duty of tax-paying. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont As- 
sociation was held at Barton Landing, and 
proved interesting and profitable. Rev. 
Louis A. Banks was secured to aldress the 
meeting on the last evening, and also to 
fill a series of appointments in the State. 

Sixty-two towns are now represented in 
the Association, and the cause is making 
good progress. Petitions and letters to 
legislative bodies, State and national, have 
been sent out in large numbers. Leaflets 
and other literature have also been widely 
circulated in the State. Through the ef- 
forts of the chairman of our Finance Com- 
mittee, Mrs. A. D. Chandler, and other 
workers, the receipts in the treasury were 
larger than during any former fear. As 
no petition work is called for during the 
present year, furthering educational work, 





building up the Association, and work for 
a Vermont table at the Bazaar to be held 
in Boston in December, are the special 
lines of work now forward. The 
“handful of corn” which, in great weak- 
ness, was planted upon these Green Moun- 
tains has taken root, and the fruit thereof 
shall yet shake like Lebanon. 

With fraternal salutations from the Ver- 
mont W. 8. A., yours for God and the 
right, LAvuRA MOORE, 

Secretary Vt. W. S. A. 

The report from Indiana was read by 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas. 

INDIANA REPORT. 
OCTOBER 25, 1887. 

“Let all the ends thou aimst at be thy 
country’s, thy God’s and trath’s.” What 
more fitting motto than this for those who 
are working for the enfranchisement of 
woman! Aye, for the emancipation of 
the race! 

Out here in Indiana, ‘not a little com- 
pany of us” is with you, heart and hand, 
in this great work for bumanity. And a 
few notes of the doings of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association for the year 
just closing may be of interest to you. 
The twenty-sixth annual convention was 
held at Richmond, Wayne County, the 
Mecea of the Society of Friends, on No- 
vember 8 and 9, 1886. And very appro- 
priately, we convened in the Eighth Street 
Friends’ Meeting House, to which, and to 
their hearts and homes, we were welcomed 
by the mayor of the city. Besides our own 
State workers, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Ze- 
relda G. Wallace, Mary E. Haggart, Mattie 
S. Charles, Mary S. Armstrong, Wm. D. 
Foulke, Sylvester Johnson and others, we 
were favored with the presence of Henry 
B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone, whose as- 
sistance was invaluable in the conduct of 
the convention. ‘The report of the year’s 
work was encouraging, and the outlook 
for the future bright. The deliberations 
of the convention were earnest and har- 
monious. ‘The resolutions had the ring of 
the true metal, and the plan of work 
showed no lack of zeal, but was full of the 
old time enthusiasm and determination to 
carry the war into Africa. Petitions were to 
be ewonlated all along the line, and were 
to be presented to our coming Legislature, 
asking for municipal suffrage for women 
by statute. The petitions were circulated, 
and the long lists of the names of their 
‘sdear constituents,’’ the voters, and the 
‘praying citizens,” the women, came pour- 
ing in upon the members of the General 
Assembly of Indiana. And although that 
Legislature has gone into history as hav- 
ing done no honor to itself, or good to the 
State, yet I found, in pressing our claims, 
that a majority of the members were fa- 
vorable to, or at least willing to vote for, 
the bill granting municipal suffrage to 
women, and thus try the experiment, and 
see the effect of woman’s ballot on muni- 
cipal affairs. But as the question was not 
brought to an issue, their professions were 
not put to the test. Shortly after our con- 
vention, our headquarters were removed 
to 30 East Market Street, the Hyman 
Brothers, proprietors of the Indianapolis 
Saturday Herald, having kindly donated 
the space in their editorial room. ‘They 
also very courteously invited us to fill a 
column or more each week in the Herald, 
devoted to **Woman’s Work.” ‘This space 
has been in charge of the Executive Com- 
mittee of our State Suffrage Association 
and, we trust, has done good to our cause. 
The WOMAN’s JOURNAL is a regular and 
welcome visitor to our sanctum. We also 
keep a supply of suffrage literature for 
distribution. At our recent State Fair we 
distributed some five thousand leaflets. 
On September 20, in response to a call 
issued by our Executive Committee, we 
held a most profitable and interesting 
mass-meeting in this city. A look into the 
faces of the intelligent, thinking men and 
women gathered there was an inspiration, 
and an incentive not to “lay our armor 
down until the victory is won.” At this 
meeting we added to our membership 
quite a goodly number, and by member- 
ship fees and contributions also added to 
our exchequer. The many letters received 
at this meeting and during the year evince 
a growing interest in woman’s right to the 
ballot. ‘The lack of funds is a great draw- 
back in the prosecution ot our work here, 
as it doubtless is in other States as well. 
Our twenty-seventh annual convention 
will be held at La Porte, on December 1 
and 2. We should be glad to have some 
of your good workers with us there. 
Though absent in body, I am with you in 
spirit, and wish you a most successful con- 
vention. Sincerely yours, 

Mary D. NAYLOR, 
Cor. Sec’y and Treas. Ind. W. S. A. 


President Foulke contrasted the condi- 
tion of the Norristown Asylum with that 
at Indianapolis, saying that men were re- 
sponsible for the mismanagement at the 
latter institution. 

The Ohio report was read by Henry B. 


Blackwell. 
OHIO REPORT. 


I ant rejoiced to be able to send you 
words of encouragement from the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association. Our peti- 
tion work last winter, besides educating 
the people to a firmer belief in, and more 
settled determination to work for, equali- 
ty, made aslight impression upon our law- 
makers. Amendments in the laws of Ohio 
were made, whereby the property rights 
of husbands and wives are more nearly 
equal, and the age of protection for girls 
was raised from ten to fourteen years. 
We diligently circulated petitions, askin 
for the submission of a constitutiona 
amendment conferring full suffrage upon 
the women of Ohio, we sent them in due 
form and wrote many letters in the inter- 
est of the same. They were finally re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections; which, as the sequel proved, 
meant for us—oblivion. The Annual Con- 


vention was held in Music Hall, Cleve- 
land, the 24th, 25th and 26th of May. It 
brought together a large number of Ohio’s 
noble women, who manifested a determi- 
nation to continue the battle for justice, lib- 





erty and equality, until victory is won. 
Reports from the local associations showed 
good work in every instance. Many able 
and eloquent spediines were present. It 
was a rare treat, as well as helpful and in- 
spiring, to listen to such grand workers 
as Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, Rev. Annie Shaw, Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake and Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 
‘The president, Mrs. Frances M, Casemen 
resided at all the sessions with grace an 
i nity, giving in her annual address an 
able and comprehensive recital of the 
work accomplished during the year. She 
is eminently fitted for the position she has 
occupied for the last three years, and was 
unanimously re-elected. The increasing 
activity in all the lines of equal suffrage 
work in Ohio is largely due to her abitity, 
determination apd untiring zeal. Soon 
after our Convention a society was organ- 
ized in Chillicothe. We have at present 
seventeen local associations in the State, 
five having been organized within the last 
year. ‘The first woman suffrage meeting 
ever held in Dayton convened at that 
place, September 9, and brought forth 
good fruit—a Dayton Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation. The meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. Alice H. Peters, of Columbus, 
who made a fine opening address. Able 
papers were read by Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, 
of Toledo, and Miss Lulu Heckler, of 
Dayton. The evening address by Rev. 
Annie Shaw was eloquent and convincing. 
The Executive Committee met in Cleve- 
land, Oct. 6. Reports were very satisfac- 
tory. Our municipal suffrage petitions 
have been sent to earnest workers all over 
the State; and there is great activity in 
the educational lines of work; leaflets and 
other forms of suffrage literature having 
been generously distributed. The little 
pamphlet containing Hon. Gideon T. 
Stewart’s famous address, “The Equal 
Rights of Citizens,” we have been able to 
place in the hands of a large number of 
persons throughout the State. 
Mrs. CORNELIA C. SWEZEY, 
Cor. Sec. of Ohio W. S. A. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart read a report 
from the independent Toledo Society, 
showing the work on behalf of women in 
which the Society has taken an active 
part. 

TOLEDO. 
TOLEDO, OcT. 26. 1887. 

The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion sends greetings and fraternal support. 

An independent association, auxiliary 
to neither the American nor National or- 
ganizations, we are in most cordial sym- 
pathy with all work for woman suffrage, 
and rejoice with you in the cheerful out- 
look of our grand reform. 

We rejoice that this Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting welcomes to its platform so many 
of the veteran workers. That they may be 
with us for many years still, and may en- 
joy the fulfilment and fruition of the cause 
to which they have given the iabor of 
their lives, is our most earnest hope. 

The work done and advantages gained 
in the past year will be brought to your 
notice by reports from the different States, 
and we feel assured that the showing will 
be such as to fill your hearts with glad- 
ness. The woman suftragists of Ohio can 
point with pride to the results of their 
labors, in the house bill passed entitled 
**An act to define the rights and liabilities 
of husband and wife,” giving to the wife 
larger and more clearly defined property 
rights, and equalizing the estates in dower 
of widow and widower; also to the raising 
of the age of protection for little girls 
from ten years of age tofourteen. This is 
not suffrage proper, but it is the acknowl- 
edged work of the women of the State, and 
aside from the good done in these particu- 
lar cases, it is opening the eyes of the peo- 
ple to the injustice and gross wrong of the 
old common laws; and to the fact that it 
is here where women are needed, and 
where they will work. In this legislative 
work the Toledo Society has taken an ac- 
tive part. We are sending petitions for 
full suffrage and for municipal suftrage to 
our State Legislature, never ceasing to urge 
our claim for all that is probably to be 
gained for our cause, nor failing to seize 
every possible stronghold. It is only 
through continuous agitation that any re- 
form is secured. 

The sentiment of the people towards our 
once despised cause has grown so much 
more favorable in the recent years, that we 
feel justified in believing that our year of 
jubilee is near at hand, and the dignity of 
our cause so sustains us that we repeat 
with Whittier: 

“The years have never dropped their sand 

On mortal issue vast and grand 

As ours to-day.” 
Mary J. CRAVENS, Pres. 
S. 5. BIssELL, Cor. Sec’y. » 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presented the 
Maine report, giving an account of the ef- 
fort to secure at the hands of the Legisla- 
ture municipal woman suffrage. 


MAINE REPORT. 


The friends of woman suffrage in Maine 
send greetings to their fellow-believers 
assembled in the good city of Philadel- 
phia. Distance and duties prevent them 
from attending. In their behalf, I have 
the honor to send this brief report of 
our work during the last year. Early in 
the fall of 1886, steps were taken to secure 
action on the part of the advocates of 
woman suffrage throughout the State in 
the direction of influencing the members 
of the Legislature which met in January, 
1887. etitions were circulated and 
names secured. Meetings in Portland, 
Augusta, Winthrop and other places were 
held. At the meeting of the Legislature 
these petitions were presented. In Feb- 
ruary, by vote of the House of Represen- 
tatives, the use of their hall was given to 
our society, and addresses were delivered 
to a crowded audience by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore and myself. On the following 
day a hearing was accorded us by a joint 
committee from the Senate and House. 
At this Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. J. W. Bash- 
ford and the President made addresses. 
The vote in the committee was equally 








divided for and nst the introduction 
of a bill to submit to the le a consti- 
tutional amendment ballot to 
women. A bill was uced, and, on 
its first passage in the Senate, received a 
majority of 17 to5. When this was made 

ublic a remonstrance was prepared in 

ortland and apes eae. The gentle- 
men of the Senate, , afterwards those 
of the House, appeared to be astonished at 
the protest, and we did not succeed in ob- 
taining the necessary two-thirds vote. 
Our majority, however, was a good one. 
We are now at work preparing for the 
biennial session of 1889. e W.C. T. U. 
of Maine has a franchise depart ment, and 
under the superintendency of Dr. Aurelia 
a. er, of Lewiston, will do good work. 
The Granger Association, under the lead 
of Ex-Governor Frederick Robie, one of 
the vice-presidents of our Association, will 
take active part in the agitation of our 
cause, The order of the Knights of Labor 
are favorable. In our appeal to the next 
Legislature we shall probably only ask 
for municipal suffrage. ‘This the Legisla- 
ture has power to grant. We shall use 
all possible efforts to secure « vote in our 
behalf. We believe that the campaign of 
1881-87 has done great good. ‘The action 
of the remonstrants, while hindering us to 
some degree in the Legislature, has 
aroused attention to our cause, and in 
some cases has won us converts. We 
shall engage in the campaign of 1888-89 
with good hope. Meanwhile, I ask the 
American Woman Suffrage Association to 
keep before the people the great truth 
which is more and more evident to me, 
viz.: that the three great forces to uplift 
society are religion, education and law, 
and that we cannot have the religion and 
the education of the community fully ex- 
pressed in law unless women as well as 
men are given the ballot. 

Law is only the register of the average 
opinion of the people. Its uplifting 
power, in my judgment, is often over- 
rated. Religion and education are the 
two great powers to redeem. But we 
have a right to ask that our laws shall ex- 
press the highest thought and feeling of 
the whole people. It is only by universal 
suffrage that this can be done. It seems 
to me certain that thoughtful men and 
women must, sooner or later, see this 
truth, and that we shall gain many re- 
eruits in the next few years. Believing 
that my statement is the truth, and trust- 
ing to the intelligence and love of justice 
of my countrymen, [I look forward with 
strong hope to large acceptance of our 
doctrine, ushering in a victory not very 
long delayed. HENRY BLANCHARD, 

; President Maine W. 8. A. 

Portland, Me., Oct. 26, 1887. 

The New York report was read by the 
Secretary. 

NEW YORK REPORT. 

The constitution of New York provides 
that once in twenty years the question, 
“Shall there be a Constitutional Conven- 
tion?” shall be submitted to the voters of 
the State, and if decided in the affirmative, 
the succeeding legislature shall provide 
for the election of delegates to the conven- 
tion, and the time and place of its conven- 
ing. The last convention having been held 
in 1867-8, the twenty years expired in the 
fall of 1886 and the question was therefore 
submitted to the voters. At the election of 
that year, it was decided in the affirma- 
tive, nearly ten to one. The convention 
being ordered, the first efforts of the 
woman suffragists of the State were di- 
rected towards securing to the women of 
the State the right to vote for delegates to 
this convention. 

On the evening of Thursday, February 
10, a hearing was given in the a 
Chamber by the joint committees of bot 
houses, to whom the various bills provid- 
ing for the election of delegates had been 
referred. The committee was addressed 
by Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Caroline 
Gilkey Rogers, Mrs. Mary Seymour How- 
ell and Mrs. Blake. ‘There was a large au- 
dience present and much interest. The 
inclosed memorial was also presented in 
both houses. The constitutional right of 
the Legislature to permit women to vote 
for members of the constitutional conven- 
tion was conceded, and a bill was intro- 
duced by Hon. J. P. Graham, of Kings, 
with this provision. After prolonged de- 
bate in both houses, a bill presented by 
Hon. Frank B. Arnold, of Otsego, was 
passed. It did not provide for the voting 
of women, and was vetoed by the Governor 
on account of its partisan character. 

The municipal suffrage question next 
occupied the attention of the friends of the 
movement. Mrs. Howell attended to the 
drawing of a bill providing for the voting 
of women at all municipal elections, and it 
was urged by herself and Mrs. Rogers 
with great energy. It was presented in 
the Senate by Hon. Edmund L. Pitts, of Or- 
leans, was ably argued by senators of both 
parties, receiving the support of Lieut.- 
Gov. Edwin F. Jones, and passed the 
Senate, February 16, by a vote of twenty 
to nine. The bill was presented in the As- 
sembly by Hon. Charles T. Saxton, of 
Wayne. It was made a special order for 
the evening of March 9, but although it 
was argued for eloquently by Mr. Saxton, 
Mr. Erwin, of St. Lawrence, and others, it 
was defeated by a vote of forty-eight ayes 
to sixty-eight noes—a result to be attrib- 
uted largely to the opposition aroused 
among the liquor men by the near proba- 
bilities of success. 

During the winter, the meetings of the 
New York City Woman Suffrage League 
were held as usual monthly, with large 
attendance. On Wednesday’ evening, 
February 9, the League gave a reception 
at the Park Avenue Hotel, to Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, of Indiana. For five 
months during the winter weekly meetings 
of the Society for Political Study were 
held. Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman, the Presi- 
dent, directing a course of study of State 
and municipal government. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
State Woman Suft Association was 
held at Masonic Temple, April 21 and 22. 
The sessions were addressed by Mrs. 
Matilda Josiyn Gage, Mrs. Howell, Mrs. 
Rogers, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
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Early in the summer Mrs. Zerelda G: 
Wallace, of Indiana, made a tour through 
the State under the auspices of the Fran- 
chise Department of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. She spoke more 
than forty times in the principal towns of 
the State, and aroused great interest in the 
suffrage question. 

The county societies generally held some 
meetings, basket picnics, ete., during the 
summer. Mrs. Blake spoke in Kings, On- 
ondaga, Niagara, Cattaraugus an 
Counties, and Mrs. Howell is now engaged 
in a canvass of Genesee, Livingston, Steu- 
ben, and other western districts. An un. 
usually large number of women voted at 
the recent school elections, and many 
women were elected to school offices. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
President New York State W. S. A. 


The following report was read from the 
Brooklyn Wowan Suffrage Association: 


BROOKLYN. 


BROOKLYN, OCT. 29, 1887. 

The Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has passed, on the whole, a prosper- 
ous year. No great successes have crown- 
ed its work, but by agitation it has influ- 
enced public sentiment to a gratifying ex- 
tent. 

The most important work undertaken 
last winter was the forwarding of a project 
for the representation of women on the 
School Board of Brooklyn, after the good 
example set by New York. A committee 
of women waited on the mayor to learn 
his opinions and intentions in the matter. 
Mayor Whitney informed them that per- 
sonally he had no objection to the appoint- 
ment of women, but that he would like to 
see some expression of public feeling on 
the question. A public meeting was ac- 
cordingly called to satisfy the mayor's 
scruples, at which the Rev. Dr. R. S§. 
Storrs presided, and some of the most 
prominent men and women of the city 
made addresses. With a view to follow- 
ing up the matter as effectually as possi- 
sible, a delegation of one hundred women 
waited on Mayor Whitney at his office in 
the City Hall, presented an address ask- 
ing for the representation of women in 
school matters, and informed his honor 
that a list of women who would be a credit 
to the city if appointed, and who would 
not refuse to serve, was at his disposal at 
any time. The mayor expressed surprise 
at seeing such an active interest on the 
part of Brooklyn women, but he appointed 
no women. Appointments to the Board 
of Education are so much a matter of poli- 
tics in Brooklyn that women who have no 
votes can hope to succeed, if at all, only 
after years of persistent effort. We are 
encouraged, however, by the fact that our 
agitation has awakened so much interest 
that the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, an or- 
ganization not pledged to woman suffrage, 
and containing probably more members 
opposed or indifferent than in favor of it, 
has this winter pledged itself to active co- 
operation with us in regard to representa- 
tion on the School Board. 

The Brooklyn W.S. A., to the utmost of 
its power, worked for legislation at Al- 
bany to confer the ballot upon women. 
As soon as the political parties had made 
their nominations last year, circular let- 
ters were addressed to all the candidates 
for the Assembly, asking them if they 
would, in the event of their election, re- 
member the women among their constitu- 
ents and vote for municipal suffrage. ‘The 
replies were read and acted upon at elec- 
tion time. All assemblymen elected were 
waited upon and received letters with re- 
gard to the woman suffrage bill annually 
brought up inthe House. Last winter it 
was under the charge of Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell. Representatives voting for 
it were thanked, and letters of regret were 
sent to all who voted against it. 

The Brooklyn Society, as a body, has 
taken no action with regard to registra- 
tion or voting under the claim that the 
present law of New York so allows. It 
has grown somewhat in numbers, and en- 
ters upon the present winter’s work with 
every reason for courage and good cheer. 

ELIZA PUTNAM HEATON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


The Treasurer’s Report was read by the 
Secretary, as follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Mrs. Abbie T. Codman, Treas., in Account with 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


1886. Dr. 
Oct. 28. Balance from last year...... $30.75 
Nov. 15. To Collection at Annual Meet- 
ing in Topeka, Kansas..... 4 
Memberships rec’d at Topeka 34. 
ad Donation m Mrs. Knox 
nd Donation from Mrs. Husse y. 50. 
“ ww om ee 
Haskell ..cccccescccccccoces 25.00 


“Memberships and Donation 
from Eddy Fand........... 325.00 





— 9569.00 
Or. 

Oct. 31. Stationery...........sese0 + ++$20.00 

Postage Stamps ........+++++s 18.80 

sa Envelopes .......scscescssseee 95 

as Stereotyping Leaflets, & .... 50.00 

bed Expenses Annual Meeting in 

—" opeka, Kansas............ o.71 
ance unexpended......... 4. 9560.00 
1887. Oct. 31. To Balance on hand......++++ $4.63 


Mrs. Stone and Miss Pond gave some ac- 
count of the functions and objects of the 
American Association, and explained how 
the cause could be aided by those who be- 
came members. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the afternoon session the Committee 
on Business, etc., made a partial report, 
recommending the adoption of a series of 
resolutions, as follows: 
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itself non-partisan; it appeals to the 
good men of Ay oa ow neg gear ype | 
and it urges the of suffrage to work 
yote for the election of legislators who will work 
ee ee ee _ 
e@ congratulate Legislature Kansas 
its honorable record in extending full mu- 
Stapal se , last March, to the women of 
that State, the 26,000 women of Kansas by 
whose aid, last April, reformed city governments 
were elected in municipality ; we hai! the 
National W. C. T. U. as an efficient ally of the 
woman suffrage movement; we recognize the 
woman suff: resolutions of the Knights of 


Labor, the Land and Labor organizations, the 
Third-party Prohibitionists, and other political 

as evidence of a growing public senti- 
ment in favor of the equal rights of women; we 
rejoice that two-thirds of the Northern Senators 


ment prohibiting political distinctions on account 
of sex; we observe an increasing friendliness in 
the attitude of press and pulpit, and the fact that 
more than one thousand newspapers now publish 
a weekly coluinn in the interest of woman suf- 
frage; we are encouraged by more ral dis- 
cussions and more favorable votes of State Leg- 
islatures than ever before—all indicating a sure 
and steady progress towards the complete en- 
franchisement of women. 

And whereas, by acts of ne twelve 
States have already extended s to women 
in school elections, two States on liquor licenses, 
and the State of Kansas in municipal elections, 
therefore 

Resolved, That in every State the .Legislature 
should be asked, as a first step, toextend suf- 

to women in municipal elections. 

And whereas the United States Constitution 
provides in article 2, section 1, paragraph 2, that 
“Each State shall appoint in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct” the electors of 
President and Vice-President, therefore 

Resolved, That the suffragists of every State, 
as the second step, should memorialize and peti- 
tion their Legislature to enact that hereafter, in 
the appointment of Presidential electors, female 
citizens may vote on the same terms and qualifi- 
cations as male citizens. 

And whereas American governments, State 
and National, derive their just | greges from the 
consent of the governed, are of the people, by 
the people, for the People, and are instituted to 
establish justice and to secure the equal personal, 
legal and political rights of every citizen; 

And whereas all persons born or naturalized 
in the United States are citizens thereof and of 
the States in which they reside ; therefore, 

Resolved, That no citizen or class of citizens 
of mature age and sound mind, not convicted of 
crime, can be rightfully disfranchised, unless by 
an express constitutional provision, adopted by 
the votes of the whole people, men and women. 

And whereas the Constitution of the United 
States does not forbid female citizens to vote ; 

And whereas the Constitutions of the several 
States guarantee suffrage to male citizens, exclude 
certain: immature, imbecile and criminal per- 
sons, and make no mention of female citizens ; 

And whereas statutory limitations which con- 
flict with constitutional rights are unconstitu- 
tional and void; therefore, 

Resolved, That female citizens, in each and 
every State, where not expressly excluded, have 
a right to vote and to be voted for in all State, 
county and township elections, on the same 
terms and qualifications as male citizens, and 
should be protected in that right by an enlight- 
ened and progressive judiciary. q 

Whereas the Woman Suffragists of the United 
States were all united until 1868 in the American 
Equal Rights Association; and whereas the 
causes of their subsequent separation into the Na- 
tional and American Woman "> - Societies 
have since been largely removed by the adoption 
of common principles and methods; therefore, 

Resolved, That Mrs. Lucy Stone be appointed 
&@ committee of one from the American Woman 
Suffrage Association to confer with Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, and if on conference it seems desir- 
able, that she be authorized and empowered to 
appoint a committee of this Association to meet 
a similar committee appointed by the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, to consider a satis- 
factory basis of union, and refer it back to the 
Excutive Committees of both Associations for 
final action. 


The resolutions were laid on the table 
for consideration. 


President Foulke said the day for satire 
as an argument against the movement had 
gone by when such thinkers and orators as 
John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, George 
William Curtis and Henry Ward Beecher 
had spoken for the rights of the women. 

Professor Clark sang. 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Indiana, said, 
referring .to a remark by the preceding 
speaker, that the Republican party did not 
emancipate the slaves from any principle 
that slavery was wrong. It was merely a 
war measure, and she felt sure that before 
long one of the parties will find it needs 
the women’s votes, and then it will say: 
“We always thought you should have the 
right to vote!’ Politics only became ‘‘a 
dirty pool” when men made it so, and 
every voter is responsible for the way 
in which he uses or neglects his rights. 

Mrs. Hunter, of Wichita, Kan., was in- 
troduced and invited to a seat on the plat- 
form. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Campbell, of [owa, and the Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles, of Boston, also made ad- 
dresses. 

President Foulke invited any persons 
present who held views opposed to the 
granting of woman suffrage to come for- 
ward and state their objections, but no 
one responded. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

At the opening of the evening session 
an address was delivered by Mary E. Hag- 
gart, of Indiana. She was followed by 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of 
Massachusetts, who commented on the 
changed conditions since the agitation of 
the woman suffrage movement was begun. 
He said the difference of opinion which 
existed was a test of the worth and catho- 
licity of the movement. He rested the 
demand for woman suffrage, not upon any 
plea of policy, nor upon any prediction as 
to what the result would be, but upon the 
Principle that the rights of men and 
Women are equal by all the traditions of 


our government. The enfranchisement of 
Women will be attended by dangers; but 
believed in woman suffrage because of 
Woman herself, for her self-respect and 
rotection 


-p " 
At all the sessions there was music, at 
t stages of the exercises, by Prof. 

James G. Clark. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Hon. Wm. D. Foulke, presided. After 
prayer by Rev. Ada C. Bowles, and music 
by Prof. Clark, the reading of the auxil- 
jary State reports was resumed. 

Rev. Anoinette Brown Blackwell pre- 
sented the report for New Jersey, and 
suid that, while the State gives certain 
rights to women, it is left to the cities to 
carry out the intentions of the law, and 
these cities do not do so. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey has this year honored her- 
self as never before by her liberal legisla- 
tion for women, although a local news- 
paper speaks of our governing body in 
the following disrespectful manner : 

“The Legislature of New Jersey, which 
slid into history yesterday noon, inflicted 
after all but little permanent injury upou 
anything but the good name of the 
State.” 

Yet women must always remember with 
thankfulness the Legislature of 1886 and 
1887. It has given school suffrage to 
women, so that women may now vote for 
the school board, as well as sit upon it. 
This latter privilege having been conferred 
some ten years ago. 

The shameful law making the age of 
ten the age of protection for girls has 
been changed, and has been advanced to 
sixteen years. The age in our neighbor- 
ing State, Delaware, is seven. ‘hink of 
t, fathers! 

An eftort is being made to have a State 
Prison and Reformatory for Women in 
charge of women. Senator Chattle and 
Carter and Assemblyman Alcott are 
pushing the bill in the Legislature, and I 
am assured by ex-Chancellor Runyon, that 
the measure will undoubtedly succeed. 

The W.C. T. U.s of New Jersey are in- 
creasingly active. The work ofthe young 
women members, the ‘*Y.s,” is most en- 


,couraging. A large vote may be looked 


for on school matters from the temper- 
ance women. 

The influence and assistance of women 
has never been more widely sought for, 
and now surely is the time for those who 
believe in equal suffrage, to be up and do- 
ing, saying, with Anna Dickinson, **The 
world belongs to him who takes it.” 

CORNELIA C. HUSSEY. 

E. Orange, N. J., Oct. 26, 1887. 


Iowa’s report was read by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Campbell, who stated that, in the 
woman suffrage movement, her State had 
not only *theld her own,” but had made 
progress in an increased interest in the 
cause. 

IOWA. 

In the report one year ago it was said 
that ‘Iowa holds her own.” Of the past 

ear we can say more than this. The 
growing independence of thought among 
women, and the idea that it is respectable 
to be a suffragist is every year more ap- 
parent. 

Since our last report, two annual meet- 
ings have been held. One in November, 
1886, at Ottumwa, which was honored 
and gladdened with the presence and help 
of Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell. 
Great interest in the work was manifested 
by friends who were present from all 
quarters of the State, and each session 
was full of important work. 

The Executive Committee then chosen 
has held seven meetings during the year. 
Acceding to its request Gov. Larrabee has 
appointed a woman to fill the vacancy 
upon the Board of the State Industrial 
School for Girls at Mitchellville. 

Petitions for an amendment to our State 
Constitution were early put in circulation. 
In July of this year the Executive Com- 
mittee decided that it would be for the 
best interests of the cause to hold a Bazaar 
of its own at the capital of the State early 
in December next. Mrs. M. W. Campbell, 
our now re-elected State President, was 
made superintendent, and has entered vig- 
orously upon the work. Thousands of 
circulars have been distributed through 
the State, and societies and individuals 
are responding to calls for help. The 
society’s organ, the Woman’s Standard, 
has been issued regularly the first of each 
month. Its cordial reception by the pub- 
lic has exceeded our most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

Our Association is the owner of a taste- 
ful cottage upon the State Fair Grounds, 
which is its home and headquarters dur- 
ing the week of the fair. Here do the 
friends gather from all parts of the State, 
and here during a few busy days are 
many thousand pages of suffrage litera- 
ture distributed, and thousand ‘of names 
enrolled as petitioners for political rights. 
Our late annual meeting closed October 7. 
It was held in Des Moines, where for 
seventeen years there has been an active 
society. Ten of our clergymen and clergy- 
women gave us their aid. Of the large 
number of delegates present we believe 
there was not one who did not exercise a 
wide influence for woman suffrage in her 
own locality. Cultured women who had 
not before been active in this cause 
wheeled into line with the adaptivity of 
old workers. County societies were 
prompt in sending brief written reports. 

The General Assembly will meet in Jan- 
uary next, and while we will petition for a 
constitutional amendment, the late con- 
vention resolved to ask for all statutory 
privileges that can be granted under the 
constitution as it is, and we trust that 
municipal suffrage will be urged upon the 
seention of the Legislature as never be- 
ore. 

It has been said, over and over again, 
that if women would quit shrieking for 
their rights but would just reach out and 
take w lies before them, that the 
trouble would be over. Our State Presi- 
dent has advised the women of Iowa to at- 
tempt to vote; that the women of the cities 
ask that their names be registered prelim- 
inary to offering their votes at the comi 
election. Some of the best legal talent o 
the State has been consulted, and while 
registration may not be permitted, yet its 





refusal will put the State of Lowa square- 
ly on record as making sex the only test 
of citizenship. 

A home for aged women has been 
opened; reformatories for children; in- 
dustrial exchanges; organizations of 
King’s Daughters; and scores of meet- 
ings in the interest of social purity, attest 
that our women are leading spirits in the 
philanthropies. 

‘The Union Labor Party of the State has 
declared that ‘the right to vote is inher- 
ent in citizenship irrespective of sex,” and 
women’s names have been prominent in 
the county nominations of that party. 

Iowa’s army of 18,748 women teachers 
still receive about thirteen dollars less 
wages per month than is given to male 
teachers. We have ten county school 
superintendents and about the same num- 
ber of city superintendents. 

In the line of authorship and inventions 
Iowa women keep step with the advance 
guard. The Woman’s Christian ‘'emper- 
ance Union which claims a membership of 
4,000 in the State are pushing the fran- 
chise line of work with determined zeal; 
and we hope much from these valuable 
re-enforcements. But whether woman 
suffrage tarries long or comes early, we 
are determined that, with the blessing of 
God upon our efforts, the next generation 
of women shall find that their way has 
been made smoother because our feet have 
trodden the path before them. 

Mary J. COGGESHALL, 
Ex-Chair. Ex. Com. 


Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin read the report 
of the progress of the movement in Con- 
necticut. 


CONNECTICOT. ’ 


HARTFORD, Oct. 29, 1887. 

With some reluctance I make a report 
of suffrage work in Connecticut, for there 
has been so little accomplished during the 
past year that 1 fear it might argue inef- 
ficiency or lack of zeal among the woman 
suffragists of our State. But Connecticut 
is probably the most conservative State 
this side of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, its 
capital city being especially so, and there 
has been no eftort save in Hartford and its 
vicinity. 

There were sent in to the legislature last 
winter several bills, one providing for 
women to vote on all matters pertaining to 
public schools, another allowing them to 
vote on license; a third bill granting them 
municipal suftrage, and a fourth to exempt 
women from taxation while they remain 
disfranchised, and urging the precedent 
made by a former legislature in exempt- 
ing colored men from taxation, till they 
were given the elective franchise. None 
of these bills was reported favorably by 
the committee, save the one for school suf- 
frage, which passed the House by a fair 
majority, but, as usual, was defeated in 
the Senate. 

However, they threw us a plum in the 
shape of a law making women eligible to 
all school offices—another specimen of the 
beautiful consistency of our opponents, in 
declaring women competent to be school 
officers, but incompetent to help choose 
them. Under this new act, Mrs. Bolles, 
of Marlboro’, wife of the representative 
from that town, was, this fall, elected on 
the School Committee, the first and only 
woman in that position in the State. 

Seeing the determination of our law- 
makers never to concede to women the 
right of suffrage,—the right to choose, 
which marks the difference between free- 
dom and slavery—many women, who here- 
tofere have labored with the legislature by 
petitioning and by pleading before com- 
mittees for their just rights-as citizens, 
now declare that they will never again 
humiliate their womanhood to beg for the 
rights which belong to us not only by the 
laws of our own being, but by the Consti- 
tution of our country, till a sentiment is 
created among the constituents of our 
legislators which they will be compelled 
to heed. ‘There will be more than a whole 
year in which to work before another leg- 
islature meets, as we now have only bien- 
nial sessions. 

Last week the police commissioner of 
New Haven, seconded by prominent tax- 
payers, petitioned the Common Council to 
appoint a police matron at a salary of six 
hundred dollars per year. 

Temperance women are building, pos- 
sibly, better than they know, by attending 
the polls, as they have done this fall, in 
almost every precinct. They have been 
treated uniformly with respect; they ac- 
custom themselves, and men also, to feel 
that the polls are not the terrible and un- 
fit places for women which, from time im- 
memorial, our opponents have represented 
them to be, in order to frighten and keep 
women aloof. And surely the refined, in- 
telligent woman, who looks on and sees 
vicious, besotted, ignorant specimens of 
manhood so freely wielding the mighty 
power of the ballot, must bethink herself, 
and question, ‘*‘Why am I deprived of this 
glorious privilege?” 

But the W. C. T. U., at its recent State 
Convention, gave its voice for woman suf- 
frage in no uncertain tones. As yet, the 
Hartford Equal Rights Club is the only 
working suffrage organization in the State ; 
but the ground is ready for the seed, and 
an active organizer could readily insti- 
tute suffrage leagues in almost every ham- 
let in Connecticut. 

EMILY P. COLLIns. 


The New Hampshire report was read by 
Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert, of Keene, President 
of the N. H. W.S. A. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Ata Convention in Concord, June 29, 
1887, the New Hampshire Woman Suf- 
frage Association was reorganized, a con- 
stitution adopted, officers elected, and it 
was voted to continue auxiliary both to the 
New England and American Associations. 
A New Hampshire Association was first 
organized in 1868, and although it never 
became a popular institution in the State, 
much aed work has been accomplished 
by it. e owe to it the privileges now 
accorded women of voting in school meet- 

(Continued on Page Five.) 





GERALDINE. 


A tale of the St. Lawrence. 8vo. Beautifully 
illustrated, full gilt, $3.50. In full moroceo, 
tree calf, or flexible calf, $7.50. 


“It isa rhythmical romance, or love-story in metre, 
ot the greatest delicacy and beauty; and for several 
zoom it has enjoyed a phenomenal popularity and 
arge circulation. Some critics have likened it to 
Dr Holland’s ‘Kathrina,’ and others to Owen Mer- 
edith’s ‘Lucile.’ Itis a strong and striking story ot 
modern American life and social conditions; full, 
also, of heroism and passion, and rich in its descrip- 
tions of scenery among the Thousand Islands and 
the great mountains of Colorado. The scenes have 
been depicted by an artist who followed the route of 
the hero of the m, and has produced a rare gal- 
lery of scenes drawn from nature. This beautiful 
romance of modern Christian life is ap ropriately 
and richly bound, and makes a charming keepsake.” 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Revised, corrected and edited, with notes and 
commentaries. By Wm. J. Rouire, editor 
of the “‘Students’ Series of Classic Poems,” 
“Students’ Shakespeare,” etc. Royal 8vo. 
With 350 illustrations. Bevelled boards, full 
gilt, $10; half calf, $13; tree calf, or full 
morocco, $16. 

The First and only Correct Edition in England 
aud America of Scott’s Poems. It contains all the 
original illustrations made for the separate poems, 


at a cost of upwards of $25,000, besides many others 
especially udded for this work. ° 





Juan and Junita. 


By Frances Courtenay Baytor, author of 
“On Both Sides,” etc. Square quarto. With 
many illustrations by Henry SaNDHAM. 
$1.50. 


“This story of woodland and mountain and prairie 
adventures is full of excitement, and cannot fail to 
give great delight to all readers, and particularly a 
the young people. This story was published in Sé. 
Nicholas, where it ran for a year; and the book in- 
cludes, aiso, many more of the hitherto untold ad- 
ventures of the hero and heroine and their wonder- 
fuldog. There are many new and attractive illus- 
trations, which add very much to the interest of the 
narrative, and vividly show forth Indian and Mexi- 
can manners and customs, scenery and costume,”’ 


A Flock of Girls. 


A book for girls. By Nora Perry, author of 
“After the Ball,” etc. 12mo. Lilustrated. 
$1.50. 





A charming and happy book for girls, written by 
Nora Perry, author of ‘A Book of Love Stories,” 
etc., and so long famous as a writer of stories and 
poems for young folks, as well as for more strenuous 
work. The latest and best of her stories are includ- 
ed in this attractive littke volume, which will be 
sought by all who love innocence and beauty and 
strength. 





*,* Sold by Booksellers, 
of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 





Some Things Abroad 


By ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D. 
469 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
Dr. McKenzie not only refreshes 


himself with a summer journey over 


the countries we all want to know 





about but brings his journeyings 
home and entertains his friends with 


a characteristic book. 


Who are his friends? Who are 
they not? 


Ask your bookseller. 


Books for the Young. 


FOR GIRLS. 
After Schooldays, by | 
Goodwin, $1. 
Royal Girls and Royal 
Courts, by Sherwood, 


FOR BOYS. 
Midshipman at Large, 
by Talbot, $1.50, 
True Stories of Ameri- 
an Wars, by several au- 


thors, $1.25, $1.25. 

In Peril, adventure sto- Dorothy Thorn, by 
ies, by several authors,$l. Warth, $1.25. 

Boy’s Workshop, by a Dilly and the Captain, 
boy and his friends, $1. by Sidney, $1. 


Boys’ Heroes, by Hale, New Departure for 


$1. Girls, by Sidney, 75 cents. | 
Storied Holidays, by Hold Up Your Heads, | 

Brooks, $1. Girls! by Ryder, $1. 
Ignoramuses, by Crown- New Every Morning, by ! 

inshield, $2.50, } 


Ryder, $1. 
| 
Look About Club, by | 
Bamford, $1.50, | 
Little Polly Blatchley, 
by Sparhawk, $1. | 
Stories from the Life of | 
Jesus, by “* Pansy,” 75 cts, 


Midnight Sun: Tsar and 
Nihilist, by Dr. Buckley, 
$2.50. 

Days and Nights in the 
Tropics, by Oswald, $2. 

Ice Zones by Nourse, 

$2.50. 


Booksellers 
dreds besides. 


have them and hun- 


D LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Publishers of Books and Magazines, 


- Boston. 


| for the rights of 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. , 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 





Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 











MA 
MOST IMPROVED 











The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonz, 
Henry B. BLacKWELL, and ALIcE STONE BLAacK- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are Jutta Warp Hows, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three monthe, 50 ets, 


| Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooma, 


half price. Address 
Woman’s JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only gr’ I take, and I find it invaluable 
. Alcott. 


| to me.”—Louisa 


“TI would give up my daily paper sooner thap the 
Woman’s JOuRRAL."— Maria ‘Mitchelt. 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. ZL. 
Saxon. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
umanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’”’—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its stvle is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances EZ. Willard, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
sample copies) sent paid for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’S JOURNAL, » Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. tered Letters or P. O. Money 

or payeese Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 





WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Special Offer 


Until January |, 1889. 





We make the following very 
liberal offer to new subscribers 
only. 


To ali members of Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, — American, 
National, State and Local. 


To all members of W. C. T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 


To ali registered women voters 
in municipal and school elections. 


To all teachers, artists, minis- 
ters, lawyers, physicians, and 
working-women. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal 


Until January 1, 1888, 


FREE! 
Until January, 1889, for $1.50 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Send in your orders to 


CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 


Superintendent Subscription Dep’t, 
8 Park Street, Boston. 





Let each Subscriber send us the names of 
at least five persons who would be benefited 
by six weeks’ reading of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and we will send it to those 
persons till January 1, FREE. 








INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Indiana Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held at Laporte, on Thursday and 
Friday, Dec. 1 and 2, the first session at 
2.30 P. M., Dec. 1, and will continue by 
adjournments through next day. Good 
speakers and many of the old members 
of the society will be present. A full 
delegation of members and visitors are 
cordially invited from all parts of the 
State. Let us meet to plan work, to take 
measures to increase interest in the former 
work of the Association, in municipal 
suffrage by statute for women, as well as 
other means to enlighten public sentiment 
on the general demands of the movement. 
The progress of the cause is encouraging. 
Every day brings accessions to our ranks. 
Come and “rally again for the conflict.” 
Once more send out the clarion call to 
labor. Mary E. HAGGART, 

Indianapolis, Pres. 
MATTIE STEWART CHARLES, 
Spiceland, Rec. Sec’y. 
Mary F. THOMAS, 
Richmond, Chair. State Com. 
Mary D. NAYLOR, 
Crawfordsville, Cor. Sec’y. 
——-  -#ee-. ———— 


BAZAAR NOTICE. 


Woman SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS, 
3 PARK ST., Boston, Nov. 8, 1887. 


Dear Friends: At the New England 
Woman Suftrage Bazaar, which will be 
held in Boston, in December, the fol- 
lowing States will co-operate: Massachu- 
setts, Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Pennsylvania, besides many clubs and 
private individuals. 

During part of each evening there will 
be a fine musical programme. Among 
other artists engaged.are Wulf Fries, Mrs. 
Ole Bull and Prof. C. N. Allen. Orches- 
tral Music and Vocal Quartettes will form 
part of the programme. 

In the Boston division, among other 
new features, there will be the Working- 
Women’s Table, where there will be a 
special effort made to provide aprons for 
the different trades in which their brothers, 
the Knights of Labor, are engaged. 

There is also the new West End League, 
composed almost wholly of colored women 
with their suggestive banner motto, ‘All 
rights to all.” They expect this to be one 
of the finest tables of the Bazaar. 








All the Leagues and States represented 
will have appropriate banners. 

Season tickets are $1. Admission tickets, 
25 cents. Admission to the Restaurant, 
in Bumstead Hall, will be free. 

We bespeak for this Bazaar the most cor- 
dia) help of all friends of suffrage. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, President. 


~~ 
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BAZAAR GOODS. 





Goods are arriving for the Bazaar, some 
by mail, some by express, and some by 
private hand. All are welcome. But the 
prices are not always marked. This should 
be done in every case, to satisfy the send- 
er, to insure accuracy, and to save care 
here, where a multitude of details demand 
attention. Be sure to mark your goods, 


friends, and let it be at reasonable prices. 
L. 8. 


eee — —— 
ELECTION DAY AND WOMEN, 


The election day comes always with 
fresh humiliation towomen. Then is em- 
phasized anew the fact that the only aris- 
tocracy in this country is that of sex. All 
men are sovereigns; all women are sub- 
jects. ‘The governor of the State and the 
two men brought out of jail and registered 
in the eleventh ward of Brooklyn (as re- 
ported by the registrar) are political 
equals. But they are all the political su- 
periors of women. Whatever the good to 
be gained, women may not cast a vote to 
promote it. Whatever the evil to be pre- 
vented, women are powerless to help 
avert it. It is their house that is on fire; 
it is their children who are burning; but 


Me right to put out the fire and save the 


children is not to be “thrust upon them” 
till all women see the fire and feel the 
flames. So say some who admit the right 
of women to vote, but refuse to grant it 
till all women ask for it. Meantime all 
the folly of foolish men finds expression 
at the ballot-box, while the wisdom of the 
wisest women is excluded. L. 8. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


Pennsylvania has few institutions more 
admirable than this college for women, 
the spires of whose stately stone build- 
ings in the distance greet the stranger 
from the West as he approaches Philadel- 
phia. Bryn Mawr, in Welsh, signifies a 
“thigh place,” and the early Welsh settlers, 
who gave the locality its name, were jus- 
tified by its exceptionally fine situation. 
The village is mainly composed of the 
handsome country-seats of wealthy Phila- 
delphians. The college buildings, half a 
mile from the station, occupy three sides 
of a charming plateau, from which de- 
scend gently declining valleys, rising 
again to undulating plains beyond, and 
affording fine outlooks over a rich and 
cultivated landscape. The name is also 
happily significant of an institution which 
accords to its students the same freedom 
of action in regard to studies and personal 
conduct which is elsewhere accorded to 
young men. Here are no fixed rules, no 
espionage, no conventual seclusion, no 
limitations of time or of place. There are 
absolutely no restrictions whatever. But 
the entrance examinations are unusually 
severe, and the standard of scholarship 
exceptionally high. And these having 
been attained, it is assumed that young 
women so qualified can safely be trusted 
to their own guidance. Every student 
must pass these examinations. No cer- 
tificate from any other institution will ad- 
mit her. 

The dean, Miss Thomas, is also professor 
of English literature. She is to Bryn Mawr 
what Alice Freeman is to Wellesley, an 
exemplar and an inspiration. Thorough- 
ly mistress of her own department, she is 
still always a student, her conviction being 
that not to advance is to lose ground. 
The professor of mathematics is also a 
woman—a graduate of Girton College, 
England—and so is the assistant professor 
of botany. The other twelve professors 
are men, not because men were preferred, 
but because women of the requisite quali- 
fications are not yet easily procurable. 
All the Faculty, with one exception, have 
studied in Germany. There are also three 
instructors and three non-resident lect- 
urers. 

This institution is just beginning its 
third year. The first year its students num- 
bered forty ; the second, sixty; this year, 
eighty-two. Eight of the present students 
are graduates of colleges in other Stated. 
The annual increase is significant and en- 
couraging, because there has been no low- 
ering of the standard, the severity of 
which has excluded numerous applicants. 
There are no marks, no competitive ex- 
aminations, no artificial stimulants to 
study. But each year the best student 
who graduates receives an award of $500, 
with which to pursue her studies in 
Europe. 

Taylor Hall, which contains the offices 
of the Faculty, the chapel and the recita- 
tion rooms, is a spacious building of 
granite containing mica, which sparkles in 





the sun like diamonds. The second story 
contains the apparatus of biology and bot- 
any; the third, of chemistry. There is a 
small but valuable library. In an adjoin- 
ing building is an admirable gymnasium, 
with baths and dressing-rooms. Merion 
Hall contains a spacious reception-room 
for its occupants, and a dining-hall and 
kitchen of its own. It has a lady super- 
intendent, who is called “the Mistress 
of Merion.” The students’ apartments 
are all airy and cheerful rooms, with 
large windows looking out over the love- 
ly country. These rooms are mostly ar- 
ranged in triplets—a central parlor with 
a sleeping-room opening out of it on each 
side. Many are tastefully furnished, and 
in some we noticed dainty china tea-sets 
and evident provision for social festivities. 
Some of the students even keep a horse 
and carriage of their own, though these, 
of course, are exceptional. All go to Phil- 
adelphia and return unquestioned. The 
hall will accommodate about sixty stu- 
dents. 

Radnor Hall, recently completed, and 
of equal capacity, has similar accommoda- 
tions and a “Mistress of Radnor.” 


The students wear black gowns, like 
those of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
peculiar flat cups seen nowhere else, I be- 
lieve, but in European universities. These 
flowing robes are picturesque, and have 

_ the merit of enabling the young ladies to 
wear round waists and their old dresses, 
if they so desire. Of course this costume 
is entirely optional with the wearer, and 
is used only in the college grounds. As 
we watched the bright faces under quaint 
flat caps, and the lithe figures in their 
dignitied flowing robes, with books and 
papers, on their way to and from recita- 
tions, it seemed like a scene from Tenny- 
son’s Princess, except in the absence of 
color in the gowns. 

‘There seems, at present, in the Southern 
and Middle States, little tendency towards 
that complete coeducation of the sexes 
which is now the rule in every college and 
university west of Ohio. Neither Johns 
Hopkins, nor the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, nor Columbia, nor Prince ton, opens 
its doors to women, though in Columbia 
a single exception has been made. It is 
well, therefore, that such institutions as 
Bryn Mawr should exist in our more con- 
servative communities to give girls equal 
advantages and subject them to an equally 
high standard. But it is noticeable that 
most of the ladies acting as professors 
in women's colleges were originally 
trained in coeducational institutions. Miss 
Thomas, for instance, is a graduate of 
Cornell, though she afterwards studied in 
Germany. And the question arises—Why 
is not coeducation more generally adopted 
in our older communities? 

First of all, we think, it is from the 
force of habit and the natural conserva- 
tism of richly endowed instifutions for 
men. Next, from the social exclusivegess 
which is unwilling to trust young women 
at the most susceptible age, in the society 
of young men from various localities, of 
different degrees of wealth and culture 
and social position. Money wishes its 
daughters to marry money. Heiresses 
are not to be trusted out of their set. 
‘“Think what it would be,” said an excep- 
tionally intelligent friend of women’s col- 
leges, ‘‘if the daughter of a millionaire 
should engage herself to the son of a car- 
penter!” We mildly suggested that the 
most illustrious figure in histery was ‘‘the 
son of a carpenter.” Moreover, it does 
not seem as likely that a student would 
fall in love with her classmate as with her 
professor, so that, on this line of reason- 
ing, all professors in women’s colleges 
should be either women or married men, 
which we believe is not the case either at 
Vassar or at Bryn Mawr. But there is 
no doubt that social exclusiveness and 
class feeling have much to do with East- 
ern and Southern disinclination to coedu- 
cation. It is in a milder form the same 
objection which in Georgia recoils from 
educating black and white students in the 
same institution for fear of consequences. 
But how much safer and happier attach- 
ments would be likely to prove which have 
stood the test of years of previous ac- 
quaintancd in the classroom, than those 
made from casual acquaintance at an eve- 
ning party, or from a sordid calculation 
of material advantage! 

A more plausible argument for the sep- 
aration of the sexes in college is the ad- 
vantage of concentrating thought and 
feeling upon the study of books by ex- 
cluding the more absorbing study of some 
engaging student of the opposite sex. But 
even this has not proved so great an ad- 
vantage in practice, since “love laughs at 
locksmiths,” and young ladies and gen- 
tlemen think not less, but more, of one an- 
other when they are separated. 

The president, the dean, and the pro- 
fessors are domiciled in separate cottages, 
where quiet and facilities for study are 
happily combined with the refinements and 
amenities of home. 

The students here do not, aa at Welles- 








ley, take any part in the housework, or in 
the care of their own rooms. Everything 
is done for them on a scale of conve- 
nience, comfort, and elegance. The large 
endowments of Bryn Mawr give these 
liberal appointments to the students for 
$350 a year, or $400, including every- 
thing. 

As we said ‘‘good-by” to our hospitable 
entertainer, we contrasted the taste and 
luxury and ample opportunities of Bryn 
Mawr with the limited advantages offered 
to women at Oberlin fifty years ago, and 
we remarked with Galileo that, after all, 
“the world moves.” H. B. B. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journai: 

It was a high pleasure that the friends 
of woman suffrage enjoyed here last week 
through the ministration of the Annual 
Meeting of the American Association. 
Such a meeting is unfailing in good re- 
sults as a seed-sowing among the indifter- 
ent, a strengthening force to the sincere 
yet half-hearted believers in woman suf- 
frage, and a source of fresh inspiration to 
its earnest and steadfast friends. 

Although the audiences at the different 
sessions were not impressive with over- 
whelming numbers, they were of such a 
character as to kindle hope and elicit en- 
couragement. They were largely com- 
posed of thoughtful and intelligent women. 
These gave evidence of their deep appre- 
ciation and quickened enthusiasm, and 
presented a pleasing proof of the fact that 
among the women themselves the woman 
suffrage constituency is gradually but, 
surely extending. This alone is a cheer- 
ing sign of the times. At each successive 
meeting of this kind new faces appear, 
and other minds are brought into sym- 
pathy with the suffrage movement. More 
and more become imbued with the great 
principles that underlie it, and are impelled 
to go hand in hand with those who are so 
resolute in their determination to estab- 
lish the citizenship of women on the broad 
basis of exact and equal justice. 

The speaking on this occasion, both in 
high character and ample variety, from be- 
ginning to end, was all that one could de- 
sire. As there was every phase and style 
of oratory, every shade of taste and fancy 
must have been gratified. Argument, 
logic, fact, sentiment, wisdom and wit 
were borne to our ears in such affluence on 
the brvoks and streams and rivers of elo- 
quence, that we could not help feeling 
richer in mind and beart, and more solidly 
confirmed than ever in the rightfulness of 
the end to be achieved. Even those who 
claim to be in favor of woman suffrage 
sometimes need to be stirred up, to be 
roused to renewed endeavor, and brought 
face to face with the eloquent champions 
of the subject, whose glowing words and 
forcible appeals are needed to keep alive 
the flame of enthusiasm. 

Lucy Stone is always warmly welcomed 
by a Philadelphia audience. Is she not 
welcomed everywhere, or wherever there 
are hearts that throb with the deep im- 
pulses of humanity? Her gentle voice, 
bearing its pathetic yet stern appeal, is 
sure to touch and quicken these tender im- 
pulses, and while she speaks primarily for 
the ballot, she speaks likewise above and 
beyond this for the broader, deeper, high- 
er question of human welfare, which the 
ballot in the hands of woman is destined 
nobly to serve. 

Henry B. Blackwell never fails to con- 
vince his hearers that he is the complete 
master of his subject. Anybody who 
knows more than he about the question of 
woman suffrage, in all directions and in 
all its bearings, in all its developments 
and throughout its broad range, must be 
most happily and thoroughly equipped. 
I cannot say to the JoURNAL all that might 
be said in praise of the devoted and untir- 
ing labors of these two stanch apostles 
of woman suffrage, who are so intent upon 
lifting womankind to a higher and hap- 
pier level, but I can hope that they will 
both live to greet that joyous day when the 
work to which they have jointly dedicated 
their lives will proudly win the crown of 
triumph. 

Julia Ward Howe is another faithful and 
unremitting worker in this field, whose 
name is honored and revered. Her elo- 
quent phrases have an impressiveness of 
their own, and her words possess a force 
that reaches deep in the minds of her audi- 
tors. To listen to her wise words and rich 
thoughts is to be conscious of personal 
benefit. I sometimes think, when I con- 
sider the worth and intelligence, the tal- 
ent, education and culture that are so un- 
selfishly consecrated to this beneficent ser- 
vice, that this alone is a convincing argu- 
ment in its favor. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, the ‘‘chivalrous 
friend of woman suffrage,” who lately ex- 
posed himself to some hot shot of criti- 
cism for his supposed change of position 
in regard to this question, spoke very 
much in the old familiar way. His elo- 





quent and interesting speech gave no par- 


ticular evidence of any radical . 
The same interest was manifest; the same 
earnestness was apparent; the same gin- 
cerity declared itself throughout his aq- 
dress. His inclination is more towards the 
conservative than towards the radical side 
of the discussion, but this is a very mild 
form of conservatism in comparison with 
that which is indicated by his posture ip. 
other paths. 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell is an. 
other among the shining lights whose old- 
time ardor glows undimmed. It was pleas- 
ant to hear her voice again, as well as that 
of the Rev. Ada C. Bowles, to whom 
Philadelphia justly lays a claim. These 
women walk bravely in the highway of 
usefulness. Happy it is, where work is 
to be done, that there are faithful and effi- 
cient workers todo it. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell’s name should have a place at this 
point. How earnest, how untiring, how 
indefatigable is she! Her heart is in this 
cause, and great have been her services in, 
its behalf. ‘I'welve hundred miles is a long 


‘distance to travel as a delegate toa con- 


vention, but these zealous, unflinching peo- 
ple never pause for trifles. 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas is an impressive 
speaker, and earnest in demanding justice 
for her sex. It was no small undertaking 
for one of her years to come all the way 
from Indiana; and such an example of 
briskness and energy has a value of its 
own, which those who are younger may 
contemplate with advantage. 

Massachusetts sent two others here 
whose names must not be overlooked, Mrs. 
Adelaide A. Claflin, whose voice was new 
to a Philadelphia audience, and Cora Scott 
Pond, who accomplished a good deal of 
important local work, and who will long 
be remembered by those who complacent- 
ly opened their pocketbooks in response to 
her persuasive commands, not once only, 
but often. 

Rev. 8. 8. Hunting, of Iowa, was one of 
the principal speakers. His vigorous elo- 
quence and strong arguments had a good 
effect, and his speeches were greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana, command- 
ed the closest attention of her audience. 
Her excellent address, so full, so forcible, 
so eloquent, and so graphic, justly de- 
served the applause it so freely won and 
the admiration that its high merits elicited. 

In my running comments I have left the 
President of the Association, Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, to be men- 
tioned last. He is certainly the “right 
man in the right place,” and the Associa- 
tion did wisely in claiming his services for 
another year. I think he has never before 
spoken to a Philadelphia audience. His 
voice was always heard with pleasure. 
His “Annual Address” in particular fired 
our hearts with enthusiasm. It was a com- 
plete and masterly oration, the eloquent 
product of a clear head and an educated 
brain. It was logical and powerful. If 
some of his arguments were old and famil- 
iar to our ears, they seemed new and fresh 
under his discerning, sagacious and clever 
treatment. We especially enjoyed, with a 
rare and keen relish, his scathing criticism 
of Senator Ingalls. That act of demolish- 
ment was admirably accomplished. It 
seemed as though the senator had no spot 
left upon which tostand. The extinguish- 
ing blows administered by Mr. Foulke with 
such unerring aim consigned the senator 
to those mysterious shades where the good 
Western farmer went who was kicked by 
a Western mule; his remains were 10 
where to be found. 

The opponents of woman suffrage are 
not so strong as events, nor can they by 
all their arts foil the steady hand of prog- 
ress. Let them possess their souls in peace, 
and calmly watch the slow but obvious 
march of human aftairs. Let them thought- 
fully consider these significant words of 
Edmund Burke: “If a great change is to 
be made in human affairs, the minds of 
men will be fitted to it; the general opin- 
ions and feelings will draw that way- 
Every fear, every hope will forward it; 
and then they who persist in opposing this 
mighty current in human affairs will ap- 
pear rather to resist the decrees of Provi- 
dence itself, than the mere designs of men- 
They will not be resolute and firm, but 
perverse and obstinate.” Ww. 
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A WORD FROM COLORADO. 





LEADVILLE, CoLo., Oct. 31, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Permit me to correct a misstatement in 
your paper concerning the public schools 
of Leadville. 

Owing to the bad management of early 
School Boards, the district is badly in debt, 
but the schools are kept open eight 
months in the year. 

Women vote at our school elections, but 
a woman has never been on the School 
Board. 

Saloons are certainly numerous, but not 
to the extent of eleven hundred; and each 
year sees great improvement in the tow" 
in all respects. JaLLia BE. THOMPSON: 
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AMERIOAN ANNUAL MESTING. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE REPORT. 
Continued from Page Three.) 


on all questions pertaining to our 
is, on an equal footing with our 


In 1880 this Association lost its leader 
and standard-bearer, Mr. Nathaniel White, 
of Concord, and it has held no meetings 
since, although some work has been done 
each year. ‘The new organization has for 
its president an enthusiastic worker from 
Keene who, by her own individual effort 
obtained in that town of 7,000 inhabitants 
1,005 signatures to the petition for muni- 
cipal suffrage for women. 400 of these 
signers were peep and influential 
citizens, and all were of legal age. 

The corps of officers of the association 
is a strong one, whose earnestness and 
ability are a sufficient guaranty of the suc- 
cess of the work in the future. | 

A Woman Suffrage League is already 
organized in Keene, and we hope her ex- 
ample will soon be followed by other 
towns. Temperance work goes on in our 
State with increasing power and enthusi- 
asm; the members of our W.C. T. U.s 
are beginning to see the fact so patent 
long ago to us who are suffragists, that 
the end they labor for can never be at- 
tained without the ballot. At their last 
State Convention a resolution favoring 
woman suffrage was adopted. 

The petition for municipal suffrage for 
women was presented at our last Legisla- 
ture, and was referred to a special com- 
mittee before whom several suffrage 
friends from Massachusetts presented the 
subject most ably. The committee re- 
ported favorably, but when the subject 
came up in the House it was indefinitely 
postponed. ‘This may have been due to 
the unusual press of work caused by the 
railroad bill, which lengthened the session 
far beyond its ordinary limit. We are 
thankful that New Hampshire sends two 
U. 8S. Senators who favor our cause, and 
set a good example to their home constit- 
uents. The report this year must neces- 
sarily be filled less with what has already 
been done here, than with hopes for the 
future. The work will go bravely on in 
spite of all discouragements, and one day 
we shall tell of our success; “for right is 
might, and right the day must win.” 

M. H. Eva, 
Cor. Sec'y. N. H. W. S. A. 

The Michigan report, as read by Mrs. 

Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana. 
MICHIGAN. 
Bay City, OCTOBER, 1887. 

. . - Were it my privilege to chronicle 
our efforts crowned with success, how 
gaily my pen would dance over the re- 
sponsive page! But to-day I can only 
speak of toil cheerfully wrought for hope 
of the great good to woman of political 
equality, with the oft-repeated reward, 
weariness and failure, but no thought of 
giving up. No, dearly-beloved friends, 
we of Michigan are enlisted for life, or 
until our rights’ are within our hands. 
Municipal suffrage as a first step to full 
legal and political equality is our rallying 
oalat, and, accordingly, the State Associa- 
tion prepared and circulated petitions ad- 
dressed to both branches of our State 
Legislature. ‘These petitions were signed 
by men and women, and always bore the 
pames of leaders in every good word and 
work in the communities from which they 
were sent. 

The Legislature convened January 1, 
and our bill asking for municipal suffrage, 
the same that was offered in 83 and ‘85, 
was among the first bills presented. It 
was championed in the Senate by Senator 
Charles J. Monroe, and in the House by 
Representative Henry Watson. 

n January 13 and 14 our State Conven- 
tion met at Lansing in the State House. 
The Legislature adjourned and granted 
the Convention the use of Representative 
Hall for both evenings of the session. 
The first evening Rev. Annie H. Shaw ad- 
dressed the Legislature and citizens with 
entire acceptance. On the last evening, 
Susan B. Anthony spoke to a crowded 
house, bringing the force of her years of 
devotion to emphasize her unanswerable 
arguments. iss Anthony was intro- 
duced by Governor Luce, who occupied 
the speaker’s chair during the evening. 
Members of the Legislature crowded for- 
ward to greet Miss Anthony, and many 
expressed themselves as in hearty sympa- 
thy with the cause she championed. 

The committees of the House and Sen- 
ate, to which the bill for municipal suf- 
frage was referred, granted a joint hearing 
on March 4, and were addressed by Miss 
Frances E. Willard, National President 
W.cC. T. U; Mrs. May S. Knaggs, of Bay 
City; Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, of Grand 
Rapids; Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, of De- 
troit; Mrs. R. M. Kellogg, of Ionia, and 
Mrs. Mary L. Doe. After the addresses, 
the committee asked, ‘‘What of Utah?” 
This was replied to by Mrs. Adele M. 
Hazlitt, of Lansing; and ‘“‘Why are you 
asking for municipal instead of full suf- 
tfrage?”’ which by request was replied to 
by Mrs. Doe. 


The bill was voted upon in the House 


April 12; result, 50 nays, 33 yeas. A vote 
Was not reached in the Senate. Thus end- 
eth the chapter of legislative action for 
1887. Weare already asking each other. 
“What of 1889?” 

Throughout the State women took great 
interest in the school elections this year, 
Wany women being elected members of 
school boards and school inspectors. The 
State law grants school suffrage equally 
to men and women, bat many city char- 
ters exclude women voters; some of these 
have been changed by action of the Legis- 

ure so that women may vote. Bay 
City is one of the cities with an amended 
charter, and three women were elected 
this year members of the Board of Educa- 

. A woman acted as one of the in- 
§pectors of election and another as clerk 
of election, which victories are ascribed 

to the good work of the local E. S. A. 
rte our local —— : — are 
the appointment of police matrons. 

Tr ereleat’ the friends of suffrage are 





turning their attention to furnishing arti- 
cles for the table which Michigan pro- 
poses having at the Boston Bazaar. The 
general superintendent of this branch of 
work, Mrs. Martha E. Root, of Bay City, 
has visited many places and written letters 
innumerable in the interests of this branch 
of the work. 

The State Association is in need of 
funds to establish headquarters at Lansing 
during the session of the next Legislature, 
and to this end much work is being 
done, and we hope for large returns from 
the Bazaar table. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, of New 
York, has consented to lecture during 
November at different points, covering 
almost every section of the lower peninsu- 
la. The State Association confidently ex- 
pects Mrs. Blake’s lectures to result in 
many auxiliary societies, for Michigan 
does not lack in individual suffragists, but 
in organization. 

Hoping that some member of our band 
may meet with you to represent Michigan, 
to clasp your warm hands and look in 
your loving eyes and to bring back to us 
a share of the enthusiasm of your true 
hearts, I am ever yours for the hope of a 
true Republic, such as the world has never 
seen, in which there shall be justice and 
equality, Mary L. Dog. 


Tennessee reported as follows: 


TENNESSEE. 


MeEmpaHis, Oct. 21, 1887. 

How gladly I would have come to this 
Convention I need not say. ‘The Nine- 
teenth Convention”—how much that word 
embraces, as thought flies back over the 
years numbered, of brave struggle on 
one side, and the ignorance and cruelty of 
power on the other! Never before, it 
seems to mie, has everything conspired to 
aid our cause as the events of the past 
year or two have done. Looking over the 
field we see the Labor Party divided into 
two powerful bodies, led by men of recog- 
nized power—Terrance V. Powderly and 
Henry George—both wings openly com- 
mitted to woman suffrage. The National 
Grangers also endorsing our. movement 
and only hindered by their Southern 
members from making woman suffrage:a 
strong plank in their platform. The Pro- 
hibition party committed to woman suf- 
frage; the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, permeating every part of the 
Union (and this year holding its National 
Convention in this State), fully committed 
to suffrage. Kansas with municipal suf- 
frage in woman’s hands; Wisconsin with 
a law almost equal to municipal suffrage ; 
Southern women, aroused to a sense of 
danger, and filled with shame by observ- 
ing how elections are carried against pro- 
hibition questions in State and county, 
are indignant at their powerless condi- 
tion. It needs now only that strong, will- 
ing, self-sacrificing women will hold con- 
ventions in the larger Southern cities, as 
was done in Kansas and other States, 
showing the people that the educated 
womanhood of America rebels against the 
rule of lust and ignorance so long exer- 
cised by men, and statistics show that the 
ballot in women’s hands gives to our vot- 
ing men 9,464,794 white women who can 
read and write; 336,260 colored women 
who can do the same; a total of nearly 
10.000,000 of educated women to counter- 
balance 1,908,810 illiterate male and 
4,184,363 illiterate female voters. Our ed- 
ucated surplus of voters to add to the ed- 
ucated male voters who now largely stay 
at home would be 5,616 591. Iam mor- 
ally certain that, to save the party, either 
of the two, Democrats or Republicans, 
would hurl us inthe breach with com- 
mendable courage, though it demoralized 
every woman in America. 

We have cause of congratulation that 
our long struggle has educated our women 
for such an event shoulditarise. I would 
uge on our women to take and read the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL. As an educator it is 
unsurpassed. Every woman ought to 
read a suffrage paper which tells what 
women are doing all over the world. It 
is to me a trumpet blow of freedom, stir- 
ring every drop of blood in my veins. 
For Lucy Stone, one of the bravest banner- 
bearers of freedom, I trust success may 
crown our cause ere she dies. My pro- 
phetic soul tells me that 1888 is to bring 
large returns for our labor. 

ELIZABETH L. SAXON. 


Illinois reported as follows: 
ILLINOIS. 


GaLvA, Henry County, ILL., 
Oct. 29, 1887. } 
Iam more sorry than I can express that 


I cannot be at this meeting of the Amer-: 


ican W.S. A. Please accept my dollar for 
membership fee. 

The coming year the Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association will do all that is pos- 
sible to push municipal suffrage for 
women. The W. C. T. U. of the State 
also intends working in this line, and we 
hope the union of forces will give us large 
influence. We intended, as you know, to 
press municipal suffrage last year, but 
several lawyers were of the opinion that 
the Illinois constitution had a peculiar 
wording, and that we should have to work 
for a constitutional amendment. Judge 
Waite, who has recently returned from 
Europe, has looked into the matter ver 
thoroughly, and has decided that muni- 
cipal suffrage would be legal, and we shall 
now push the measure, the coming year, 
with more courage. During the last year 
we have tried to educate and organize. 
The Bazaar has been a success, and has 
been a good educator for the State. Gen- 
eral attention has been called to our work, 
and we hope much for the future. 

Mary E. HoLmeEs, Pres. 
(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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The three great forces to uplift society 
are religion, education and law; and we 
cannot have the religion and the education 
of the community fully expressed in law 
unless women as well as men are given 
the ballot.—Rev. Henry Blanchard. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The opening meeting of the N. E. 
Women’s Club took place last Monday, 
November 7, at 7 P. M. 

The LaPetre brothers have given $400,- 
000 to endow a Methodist college for 
women at Glenwood, Cal. 

The women of the Congregational 
churches contribute more than one-third 
of the money annually received by the 
American Board for Foreign Missions. 

The Century for November begins the 
eighteenth year and the thirty-fifth volume 
of the magazine with two million readers, 
the first edition of the current issue being 
a quarter of a million copies. 


Among the best of our exchanges is the 
WoOMAN’sS JOURNAL, with its thoughtful 
and suggestive editorials, its excellent cor- 
respondence, and well-selected news about 
women’s work.—Henry (Ill.) Republican. 

So far as is known, there are only four- 
teen Chinese women in New York City. 
Of these, nine are married. ‘They obey to 
the letter the customs of their own coun- 
try, where the wife is the property of her 
husband. 

The N. Y. Independent will publish in its 
Thanksgiving number seventeen poems by 
‘Carmen Sylva,” the reigning Queen of 
Roumania, each being the song of some 
laborer, such as carpenter, gilder, painter, 
clockmaker, upholsterer, potter, etc. 

A convention was held last week at 
Evansville, Ind., by the National W. 8S. A. 
of Indiana, which was largely attended 
and successful. ‘The speakers were Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Gougar, and Mrs. Zerelda 
G. Wallace. 

The Toledo (O.) Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its regular monthly meeting 
last week. Among other good work, it is 
trying, in co-operation with the local 
W.C. T. U., to secure the appointment of 
a police matron in that city. 

The Mt. Holyoke Alumnz are discuss- 
ing the propriety and need of making the 
seminary a college, to give it its deserved 
rank. They want an endowment fund of 
$100,000, and propose to call the institu- 
tion the ‘‘Mary Lyon College.” 

Mary E. Bayley, of Amesbury, Mass., 
has left, at the decease of her mother, five 
thousand dollars to the N. E. Hospital for 
Women to establish a free bed, to be called 
the ‘teachers’ bed”; also two thousand 
dollars to the Amesbury and Salisbury 
Home for Aged Women. 

But for the ladies of Philadelphia, there 
would be no monument to General Meade 
in Fairmount Park. The fund started for 
this purpose had only reached $2,300 when 
a committee of 119 ladies took the matter 
in hand and raised $23,000; this, with a 
State and Government appropriation, 
raised it to $30,000, the sum needed. 

The ‘*wheel” is said to be increasing in 
favor faster among women than among 
men. There are now between four and 
five thousand women who are habitual 
riders of the tricycle. ‘They find the exer- 
cise both pleasant and healthful. Mrs. 
Cleveland was very fond of it in her school- 
girl days. 

"the well known Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston has com- 
,menced its useful winter work. One of 
its courses is termed ‘Practical Talks for 
Young Girls,” in which some of our ablest 
women have always been ready to do good 
service. The first meeting of this course 
will be held at the Union Rooms, Boylston 
Street, on Tuesday, Nov. 15, at 3.30 P. M. 
All young girls interested are invited. 

Mrs. Gov. Ames’ appearance at one of 
her husband’s campaign receptions is 
something of a new departure in our own 
contemporary politics, but it is in entire 
accord, not only with the spirit of the 
times and the new rank of women in prac- 
tical affairs, but also with the usages of 
the best English society. In our timid 
and, comparatively speaking, provincial 
society, Mrs. Grundy at present frowns 
upon women’s canvassing. But it is more 
and more done by those for whom Mrs. 
Grundy has no terrors.— Boston Transcript. 

F. M. Holland attended the recent 
woman suffrage convention at Concord, 
Mass., and writes to the Chicago Open 
Court: “A very gratifying desire was 
shown by the people of Concord generally 
to make the day pleasant for visitors. My 
own conviction is that there is more life 
and hope in the movement than I have 
realized, as well as more justice. The ar- 
guments of Col. Higginson and Mrs. Wai- 
ton were particularly strong, as showing 
how much women need to have represen- 
tatives of their own.” 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 WEST STREET, 


“THE RED GLOVE,” 
Formerly 31 Temple Place, 











Has a choice line of Kid, Suede and Dog Skin Gloves, 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Bay City, Mica, Nov. 7, 1887. 

On Monday last I went to Utica, where 
I was met by Mrs. C. F. Prentice, to 
whose energy the meeting was largely 
due. I was hospitably entertained by 
Mrs. M. Reynolds Joues. In the evening 
the large Universalist Church was filled 
by an exellent audience. Mrs. Betsey 
M. Lellew presided; Rev. Mr. Whitfield 
made a prayer, and great interest was 
manifested. Immediately after the lect- 
ure an informal meeting was held, at 
which it was proposed that Mrs. Bellew 
should be President, Mrs. Jones Vice- 
president, and Mrs. Prentice Secretary of 
the local society. 

On Tuesday [ journeyed to Lockport, 
stopping over for a few hours to address 
a large audience in the church now under 
the ministrations of Rev. Mr. Powell, who 
last winter labored so hard in behalf of 
the wretched Mrs. Druse. 

Mrs. Fannie Graham, the President of 
the local society, presided. Mrs. Stanton 
sang with exquisite voice and taste a solo, 
and Mrs. Powell read the Bible and made 
a prayer. As [ was to leave on a mid- 
night train, there was a little conference 
after the meeting was over. Miss Mary 
Cushman, the superintendent of the 
Franchise Department of the W. C. T. U. 
Mrs. Bottsford, the president of the 
County society, Mrs. Lerch, Mrs. Cathier 
and others were present. Dr. Sarah 
Cushing was at the church, looking in 
good health ana spirits. 

On Wednesday I reached Detroit and 
was entertained by Mrs. Helen P. Jen- 
kins. The meeting was held in Fraternity 
Hall, which contained a good audience. 
Hon. Thomas J. Palmer, U. S. Senator 
from Michigan, presided, and this well- 
known champion of our cause made an 
earnest suffrage speech in introducing 
me. A renewed activity seems to be 
awakened among the suffragists of Michi- 
gan. Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. Stebbins, Mrs. 
Skinner, and other earnest women propose 
to perfect an efficient organization. Mrs. 
Martha Strickland, who is now practising 
law here, will also co-operate. 

At Flint, next day, I was the guest of 
Mrs. Begole. Hon. J. W. Begole is one 
of the best-known men in Michigan. He 
was in Congress and also governor of the 
State some years ago. ‘The meeting was 
held in Grand Army Hall. Mr. Begole 
presided. Mrs. Damon Stewart was ac- 
tive in making preparations. The audi- 
ence was not large, owing to some uncer- 
tainty about the meeting. 

On Saturday I reached Bay City, where 
I was entertained by Mrs. Mary S. Knaggs. 
The Universalist Church was filled by a 
good audience. Mrs. De Lisle Holmes, 
president of the city society, presided, 
and Mrs. Mary L. Doe, the president of 
the State Association, was also present. 

On Sunday afternoon I spoke to a good 
audience in the same church on the tem- 
perance ballot, Mrs. Doe presiding. 

The friends here are full of enthusiasm. 
Under the efficient management of Mrs. 
Knaggs, the head of temperance work in 
this district, this series of meetings has 
been arranged, while Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
vin A. Root are laboring earnestly to 
make the Michigan table at the Bazaar a 


success. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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One Fact ? 

Is worth a column of rhetoric, said an American 
statesman. It is a fact, established by the testi- 
mony of thousands of people, that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla does cure scrofula, saltrheum, and other 
diseases or affections arising from impure state 
or low condition of the blood. It also overcomes 
that tired feeling, creates a good appetite, and 
os strength to every part of the system. Try 
t. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This 
stre’ 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 


wder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
and wholesomeness. More economical 


in cans. Royat Baxinc Powpgers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 





SIXTH WEEK. 
Crowded Day and Evening. 


MECHANICS 
FAIR. 


Sixteenth Triennial Exhibition. 





MASS. CHAR. MECH. ASSO., 
Huntington Ave , Boston, 
NOW OPEN. 


Admission, ° ° 25 Cents. 


Afternoon and Evening Concerts, 
SALEM CADET BAND , 


AND 


Grand Centennial ORGAN CONCERTS, 








FINE FURS. 


The best quality of all kinds of furs in popular use 


Seal English Jackets, 
Seal Dolman Wraps, 


Seal Sacques. 


We give particular attention to 
orders by measure, and, using the 
richest and most durable of gen- 
uine Alaska Seals, assure the full- 
est satisfaction in quality and fit. 

The fushionable 

BLACK BEAR BOAS 


of exquisite fineness and beauty, made from skins of 
rare quality. 


Fur Collars, Capes, Muffs, Boas, Hats, 
Sleighing Hoods, and Gloves. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Gentlemen’s Fur-lined Overcoats. 
Fur Mats and Carriage Robes. 


Jos. A. Jackson, 


412 Washington Street, Boston. 





House and Church 
DECORATIONS. 


Pressed Climbing Fern 
(Lygodium Palmatum), 
in packages from $1 up, at rate of 
$5 PER HUNDRED. 


MAIDENHAIR, STRAIGHT FERNS, SUMACHS, 
AND AUTUMN LEAVES, 


$3 per Hundred Sprays. Mixed Packages, 30 
Sprays for $1. 
Church Decorations at Lower Rates. Specimens of 
each variety Ferns, &c., sent for 50 cents. Address 
MISS KATE E. GRISWOLD, 
P. O. Box 489, Hartford, Conn. 


Wante 


Agents to Sell 
the HISTORY of 


BLACK 
PHALANX. 


No competition. The Gret of ite 
Ej «kind to record the services of the 
Necro Soiniens during thé wars 
1776, 1812, 1861-65. No library com- 
i it it, Belle fast to 

Big its. 





money. lars 
and libers! terms, or §1.00 for out- 
St. Distance no hinderance, as all 
freights are paid. jantion paper. 
AMERICAN PUB’G CO 
Bartford, Boston, Cincinnati, 


Chicago or Bt Louis. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion-of Social 
Purity, the Better ection of the Y the 
Repecetion of Vice, and the Prevention of its 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | ED1Tors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. : 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the 
of Durham, ELLIice Hopkins, and others. Price, 
cents each. $200 a hundred. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
O PURPLE PANSY! 


BY MRS. HELEN HAZEN HOWARD. 


O purple Pansy, that the lips of morn 
Have kissed to quiet waking,— 
Whose incense bathes the feet of fleecy dawn 
In waves of perfume breaking,— 
Why ia your regal sadness will ye hold 
Thoughts of life’s wasted gold? 
O Hills of frowning gloom, 
That rear your conscious heads, 
Crowned with a wreath of winds the clouds press 
down 
Where shine and gloaming wed,— 
Speak, and tell me if ye hold 
Lethean promisein your cloisters old? 


O Winds that sigh and sigh, 
Making the grass to mourn its humble birth, 
O brown Leaves floating idly by,— 
Dead hopes of mourning earth ,— 
Speak to my heart and be 
Guests, for sweet charity! 
Tell me of blooms that blush for aye and aye, 
Tell me of hills where hope-fires glow apace; 
Tell me of tireless fountains; and a day 
Shall bring life and its soul-dreams face to face. 
So may your words to me 
Emblem eternity. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
————- —-eoe- — ——— 
PLUMED SEED. 


BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 








Airy-feet, fairy-feet, far away flying 

Over the fields so fair, sowing your gold; 

Light are you, white are you, ghosts of the dying, 
Fain would we fathom the secrets you hold. 


inthe mould, low and cold, there are miracles 
growing; 

Blind are we, dull are we, dumb and dark-souled, 

While the white winter is over us blowing; 

But you—you will rise, and your rays shall be gold. 


Winging light, bringing bright dreams, though 
winds sow you, 
Frailest of fair things that sink to the sod, 
Oh, could we know you as dark death doth show 
you, 
Then with the sandals of light were we shod! 
— Youth’s Companion, 


--o——__—__—_ 
THE PENSIONERS. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


When berries are ripe, what breezes pass 
By the hillside slope of tangled grass, 

As under the warmth of shower and sun 
Flavor and fragrance melt in one! 

The treasure is hidden, the leaf is spread 

To mock the eye with a gleam of red, 

And the ant that dwells by the pasture stone 
Tastes the sweets of the hour alone. 


When cherries are ripe, how fair a sky 
Arches the hills of hot July, 

While over the land a joyful lay 

Sounds the praise of the dawning day! 

The reapers turn from the weighted sheaves 
To rifle the depth of dazzling leaves, 

And the farthest flush in the tell-tale East 
Calls the robins to share the feast. 


When apples are ripe, the fields are bare, 
And the frost dissolves in the kindling air, 
And a murmur of laughter comes and goes 
From the rustling length of the orchard rows; 
The turf is streaked with a crimson hue, 
And the loaded cart is rumbling through, 
And the dream of a glancing hearth is dear 
When apples are ripe, in the waning year. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
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BENEATH THE PINES. 





BY HAMLIN GARLAND, 





O sunless deeps of northern pines! 
O broad, snow-laden arms of fir! 
Dim aisles where wolves slip to and fro, 
And noiseless wild deer swiftly skirr! 
© home of wind-songs wild and grand, 
As suits thy mighty strains,,O harp 
On which the North Wind lays his hand! 
I walk thy pungent glooms once more 
And shout amid thy stormful roar. 


As in deep seas a haven is found 
No wintry tempest stirs, though high 

As hills the marching waves upbound 
And break in hissing foam, so I 

Walk here secure; though, far above, 
The Storm-king with his train of snows 

Sweeps downward from the bitter North 
And shouts hoarse fury as he goes. 


I laugh in tones of chiming glee 
To see the shaking of his hair, 
-And hear from out his cloud of beard 
His voice imperial sweep the air. 
The dark pines lower their lofty crests, 
As warriors bow when chieftain grim 
Rides by and shouts his stern behests, 
And with swift answers echo him. 
—American Magazine. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE HOME-MADE OORNER. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


“It’s the old want, ‘something to do at 
home,’” soliloquized Nella Hayne. “I 
never thought I should be one to take up 
that cry. And I know what an idle seem- 
ing, useless sort of plaint itis, too. And 
{mever should, if it wasn’t for mother’s 
sickness. It’s likely to be so long before 
she can do anything again, and I can’t 
leave her alone, even from eight till six. 
At least, not yet, till I find out that I 
can’t do otherwise. 

“Dear, dear! It never rains but it 
pours, and we are all out in the shower this 
‘time, and I can’t find even an umbrella to 
put up as we drift along! IfI could get 
copying or fancy-work, or something of 
that kind to do, and take tare of things 
here, too! Icould let the housework slide 
a little; get all tidy to start with, then not 
do so much; buy baker’s things, maybe, if 
I couldn’t do better, though I would work 
nights rather than do that; stir up some- 





thing hand to mouth, or anyway. I sup- 
pose there are people that have to, though 
I don’t see how they can. 

“But I am likely to have time enough to 
cook, at least for the present. I’m afraid 
the deficiency, in our case, will be some. 
thing to cook. Meanwhile, I'll do up those 
crab-apples, while I have a fire for the 
ironing.” 

The coals were glowing in the shining 
little range, the irons were hissing, and 
the apples in the granite kettle were ap- 
proaching that state of softness in which 
they might be sifted for marmalade or 
strained for jelly. Things had reached 
that stage of retrogression in the Hayne 
household, not long since comfortable and 
prosperous, where an armful of wood or a 
half-hod of coal, more or less, was a mat- 
ter to be seriously considered. No amount 
of careful planning, of systematized and 
hurried labor, was to be grudged, if it 
saved ever so slight an expenditure of 
fuel, or of any other article of money 
value. And it was on Nella, a girl of 
twenty, with bright, dark eyes and smooth 
brown hair, an earnest face with already a 
funny little anxious frown between the 
eyebrows, that for many months the bur- 
den of management had rested. 

The mother had long been ill, and was 
now struggling back to health, though, as 
Nella had said, it would be a long time 
yet before the poor rheumatic limbs could 
do duty. ‘Then the father had meanwhile 
becn sick, and had lost his former lucra- 
tive position. He had jst taken, in the 
early fall, a situation affording hardly one- 
half his former salary, but even this, as- 
sured and permanent, had been something 
to be thankful for. But this income was 
all too small for the wants of the little 
household, simply as they had learned to 
live. There was a young brother at the 
Institute, and none of the older members 
of the family were willing he should cut 
short his preparation for his life-work. 
There were debts to be paid, little neces- 
sary outlays, too, in anticipation of the 
coming winter, a doctor occasionally, and 
medicines and small invalid comforts to be 
bought. 

And Nella was painfully conscious that 
her own wardrobe needed replenishing, 
neglected as it had been for a year or two 
past, and with never a surplus of gowns 
or gloves or wraps or hats in its modest 
depths. She began to realize that, try her 
utmost, she was hardly presentable on the 
street or at church; and even at home, one 
must have boots and calicoes and flannels. 
The question was, How? 

But these anxieties did not hinder her 
keeping a watchful eye on the crab-apples, 
a busy hand on the irons. And by-and-by 
she opened the door that led into the tiny 
dining-room, and passing thence into the 
sitting-room and sunny bed-room beyond, 
sat down a moment beside a sweet-faced 
woman in an invalid’s chair. 

“My jelly’s doing beautifully, and I’ve 
made some of the apples into marmalade. 
I suppose May’ll be over to tea. I don't 
know what to have. Mother, dear, what 
is there that is very nice, not too hard to 
make, and that doesn’t cost anything to 
speak of?” 

‘*T don’t know, dear. You'll have your 
marmalade or some preserves, and you'll 
have cold meat. Your bread is always 
nice, and you could have toast. Why 


don’t you make some of our old-fashioned ° 


ginger cake? Everybody likes that, and 
no one need be afraid of it.” 

‘Our ‘own and only’, whose recipe dates 
back a hundred and fifty years, to the 
Puritan maid? Sol will. And that, with 
some of my puffs, newly cooked, will do. 
May couldn’t eat anything rich, you 
know.” 

So the irons were put to heat again, 
and the old yellow recipe—written on 
parchment, the ‘‘s’s” all turned into ‘‘f’s”’, 
and written in a prim, ancient hand—was 
conned once more; the sugar was weighed, 
and the butter and the flour and even the 
yellow ginger on the century-old ‘‘steei- 
yards,” and all was beaten long and vigor- 
ously. And, interrupted only by occa- 
sional ‘‘tryings”’ of the jelly, or peeps into 
the range to be sure the fire was just right, 
the task was soon completed, and the fa- 
mous ginger-cake was duly put baking. 

‘Now, if I were only a young woman in 
a story,” lamented pretty Nella, ‘that 
ginger-cake, made after the old, old re- 
cipe, made precisely like that which 
Washington once ate and praised,—and it 
Was an ancestress of ours that made it, 
too,—and this jelly, maybe, that’s turning 
out so beautifully, would make my for- 
tune. They do make so much out of 
nothing in books! I can cook, but that’s 
no good, except here at home. I don’t 
think I should want to be anybody’s 
housekeeper but my own.” 

But while she finished her ironing, and 
put the jelly to cool, and took out of the 
oven the golden and fragrant ginger-cake, 
and beat up her puffs for tea, there was 
a thought shaping itself in the brown head. 
And when, after dinner, she had filled her 
glasses with the ruby jelly, and set the 








last tumbler where the sunlight might 
play through the richly-tinted transparent 
mass, she said, aloud and all alone, “I'll 
try it!” 

“This pound-cake is a dream of delight, 
and the marmalade the best I ever saw,” 
said Mrs. May Horton at the supper-table 
that night. She was Nella’s older and only 
sister, and her husband was a leading gro- 
cer in Ortonville. ‘*You’ve a genius for 
cooking.” 

‘She beats them all at it,” chimed in her 
husband. ‘Nella, you ought to have a 
bakery, or a cooking-class, or something.” 

‘Home-made things are always so much 
nicer than boughten,” added May. ‘‘When 
I was ill, and we couldn't get a girl, Fred 
used sometimes to bring home things from 
the store—bread from the baker’s, and 
such things, cookies and cakes, and some- 
times a pie. But he used to groan 80 over 
them! And the things he brought from 
his own store weren’t much better of their 
kind. He used to try to find something 
I'd like. Some of the canned things put 
up in glass were good; but the preserves 
and the jellies and such were execrable! 
I wonder they don’t have some that are 
good. People would be glad to buy.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Nella, half- 
laughing and nervously. ‘I should be 
glad to sell! That is, I'd be glad to make 
jellies and preserves and such things, a 
good many of them, if there was any mar- 
ket forthem. If there wasa sale for such 
things, I think they might be quite profita- 
ble. Do you think there would be, Fred?” 
turning to her brother-in-law. 

‘*I’m very sure there would, if the thing 
was rightly managed. Let me attend to 
that part of it, Nella. You go ahead and 
make some jellies and things, the nicest 
you know how, and put them up as neat 
as you can. Do it right off, and reckon 
up and see how much you think you 
ought to ask, then put the price on them, 
And put on the label of each thing, beside 
the name and price, just the word, ‘Home- 
made.’ That will take better than any- 
thing. And I’ve got a corner I'll clear 
out for you, and I’]1 put up a placard, too, 
with ‘Home-made’ onit. And all that is 
in that corner shall be yours. We won’t 
goin very heavy at first, just try a little 
of different kinds and see how they go, 
and what sorts take best. I’m sure it’s 
worth trying.” 

And so it proved, Customers glanced 
curiously at the somewhat novel array of 
goods that was distributed under the 
placard, ‘‘Home-made.” But, as Fred 
Horton said, it was found that the label 
would sell them. The yellow, fine-grained 
pound cakes, the delicate puffs, the crisp 
cookies, the melting ginger-cake, the tiny 
tumblers of jelly and marmalade, amber 
and ruby and wine-color, fairly drew the 
dimes and quarters from the purses of 
whoever beheld them. And once tested, 
neither cakes nor confections needed to 
be brought to notice again; there were 
constant and eager inquiries for them. 
Working-women bought them to take the 
place of the baker’s food they were tired 
of, or to eke out boarding-house fare. 
School-girls and clerks and sewing-girls 
bought the dainty wares for their noon- 
day lunches. Busy, tired mothers and 
overworked housekeepers found the whole- 
some nut-brown loaves and the delicious 
pastry a convenient last resource for 
many a hurried day, when things went 
wrong, or sickness was in the house, or 
company came ‘‘unexpected.” 

This increasing host of customers made 
busy days and long ones for Nella. She 
began to buy her supplies in large quan- 
tities, to get day’s works done now and 
then, and to introduce every labor-saving 
method possible. 

“If I were sure it wasn’t ‘a flash in the 
pan,’” she said one‘day. ‘It looks likely 
to be permanent, but one can’t tell. IfI 
was sure the ‘Home-made Corner’ would 
be a settled and paying institution, I 
should be justified in making some differ- 
ent arrangements.” 

‘You will have to make different ar- 
rangements,” rejoined her mother, now 
able to help in many little ways, and es- 
pecially to Nella’s relief, by sharing 
many household cares. ‘*You need help. 
You cannot go on without it.” 

“If there was only some one who knew 
how to do things,” sighed Nella, ‘some 
nice, particular, old-fashioned person, 
with neat and handy ways.” 

‘‘Nella, do you remember your Aunt 
Ellen?” 

“Of course I do. Where is she? She 
wouldn’t come, she has such a nice home.” 

‘*But the nice home isn’t all hers. Her 
brother owns the farm with her, and he 
has quite a large family now. I think she 
would come for the winter, at least.” 

So Aunt Ellen was duly sent for, and 
came, with deft, neat ways, a cheery pres- 
ence, a rarely-willing spirit to supple- 
ment her rare capabilities, and a fund of 
housewifely lore that was invaluable. 
She is the “silent partner” in the little en- 
terprise which grows daily more and more 
assuredly successful. She is unmarried, 





and the young brother perpetrates many 
an atrocious pun upon “old maid” and 
“*home-made”’ wares. 

But happy Nella only laughs. “It Is 
such nice work for women! The weary 
army of women-workerg don’t begin to 
know how nice. It is work for ladies, for 
‘brainy,’ gifted women. I’m glad to doa 
little bit of it.” And then from her book- 
shelf in her airy front-kitchen, where it 
stands side by side with the books of Miss 
Parloa and Catherine Owen and Helen 
Campbell and Juliet Corson and Mrs. Lin- 
coln, and “The Chemistry of Cooking,” 
and “Just How,” and a half-dozen others, 
she takes a little volume of Ruskin, and 
reads aloud : 

“To be a good cook means the knowl- 
edge of all fruits, herbs, balms and spices ; 
of all that is healing and sweet in fields 
and groves, savory in meats. It means 
carefulness, inventiveness, watchfalness, 
willingness and readiness of appliance; it 
means the economy of your great-grand- 
mothers and the science of modern chem- 
ists; it means much tasting and no wast- 
ing. . . . It means, in fine, that you are to 
be perfectly and always ladies (loaf- 
givers), and you are to see that every- 
body has something nice to eat.” 
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EDUCATION AT MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


ANN ARBOR, OcT. 24, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Coeducation seems to be a subject 
which, like love, or the immortality of the 
soul, never loses its interest. Although 
the fact is as old as the human race, peo- 
ple still continue to ask, in the case of the 
higher education, ‘‘Is it a success? Is it 
safe? What are its effects?” 

We in the West have been foremost in 
answering by action, and. now, with pos- 
sibly a very few exceptions, every West- 
ern State University, of whatever grade, 
and every normal and high school, is open 
with equal opportunities to both men and 
women. Perhaps nowhere has the exper- 
iment been watched with more interest 
than in Michigan University, both on ac- 
count of its early action in admitting 
women, and because of its high standing 
among other universities. Partly from 
persona) observation, and partly from the 
President’s annual report just presented 
to the Regents, we have noted some data 
of interest. 

Of the 1572 students attending during 
the past year, 265 were women, being 36 
more than the preceding year, and 16.8 
per cent. of the whole number of students. 
Comparing this proportion with that of 
preceding years, we note a continuous gain, 
as follows: In 1883-4, the women formed 
13 per cent. of all the students: in 1884-5, 
15 per cent.; in 1885-6, 16.3 per cent. 
With regard to the relative standing of 
women and men, President Angell says: 

For a few years after women were ad- 
mitted, it used to be said, and with some 
truth, that our students of that sex were 
women of exceptional ability and force of 
character, since others did not venture to 
come. Their success in study, which 
could not be questioned, was ascribed to 
this fact. It was urged by those who 
doubted the expediency of reveiving 
women, that when young women should 
come in larger numbers, including those 
of average ability as well as those of ex- 
ceptional talent, embarrassments would 
occur, and the impolicy of admitting them 
would become manifest. It is apparent 
that we are now put to the test thus pre- 
dicted. But the unfortunate results proph- 
esied have not appeared. We have indeed, 
some women, as we have some men, not 
eminent in scholarship. But no embarrass- 
ments of administration due to that fact 
have presented themselves. Nor can any 
inferences against receiving women into 
our class-rooms be properly made from 
the fact. The women who partially or 
wholly fail in their work meet with the 
same fate as the men who have the 
same deficiences. They neither ask nor 
expect any discriminations in their favor 
because they are women. 

To one who watches the every-day work- 
ing of coeducation here, neither seeing 
nor hearing a sign of the appalling and 
mysterious dangers supposed to accom- 
pany it, the “conclusive” arguments of 
our heated Eastern friends against it seem 
both obsolete and amusing. 

The questions of moment to Michigan 
University, judging from the president’s 
report, are quite other, and are of equal 
import to students of either sex. One of 
these is the question of tuition fees for 
students outside of the State of Michigan. 
In the year 1883 these were raised, so that 
they now stand in the Literary Depart- 
ment—first year, $55; each subsequent 
year, $35. Discussion of a still further 
increase has lately been aroused in the 
Legislature and the public press. Presi- 
dent Angell opposes this proposition both 
because it would result in a diminished at- 
tendance of non-residents, thereby lessen- 
ing the cosmopolitan character of the 
University, but also in an actual pecuniary 
loss, the fees of non-residents being al- 
ready a source of profit rather than loss 
to the University. Since the question of 
college expenses has been so much talked 
about of late, apropos of the alleged ex- 
travagance of Harvard students, it may 








Michigan aod Harvard, in this respect, 
Professor Palmer, tn his address to the 
alumni at Harvard’s commencement last 
July, enumerated the expenses of a com. 
fortable living as follows: Board, 159. 
room rent, $100; tuition, $150. He eati. 
mated that one who should live carefully 
yet with due regard to all that he required, 
could do so by an expenditure of between 
$600 and $800 a year. 

At Michigan University, a youth of the 
same habits of expenditure would need 
for board, $100; room, $75; tuition, $55. 
Ann Arbor having neither the tempta- 
tions nor opportunities of a large city, 
$400 would be an ample allowance for 4)! 
outlays. Probably a very large propor. 
tion spend much less than this. President 
Angell’s statistics show that forty-five 
per cent. of the students are sons of map- 
ual laborers, chiefly farmers, and that a 
very large proportion, have by hard and 
great self-denial earned the means to sup- 
port themselves, in whole or in large part, 
while here. Certainly the reproach of be- 
ing a ‘rich man’s school” cannot be laid 
upon Michigan University; indeed, from 
the reverse fact arises what, it seems to me, 
is the chief objection to student life here, 


and the standard of the average Ann Arbor 
boarding-house is so low, in consequence 
of the great demand for cheap accom- 
modations, that one whose purse admits 
of better living seeks long and often in 
vain for the conditions under which alone 
the mind can do its best work. High 
thinking may indeed fitly pair with 
**plain” living, but not with living that is 
coarse, shabby and unsuitable. There is 
surely an opening here for a woman, or 
women, who would set a good table and 
neatly serve wholesome, well-cooked food. 
Apart from the scarcity of desirable 
home accommodations, the conditions 
here are remarkably healthful. There 
would seem to be no good reason why a 
young woman of average physique should 
refrain from taking a University course. 
As a safeguard from overwork, no student, 
without special permission from the Fac- 
ulty, may elect during the first year more 
than sixteen hours per week of lectures 
and recitations—a maximum which is in- 
creased during the next two years to eigh- 
teen hours, and in the fourth year to 
twenty hours. Recitation and lecture 
rooms are in general well ventilated, and 
the reading-room of the library, where 
most students spend a great deal of their 
time, is such a model of its kind that it 
deserves a word or two of description. 
In shape, this is a semi-circular hall, eigh- 
ty feet in diameter and twenty-four feet 
in height, bearing the same relation to the 
corridors from which it is entered, as the 
semi-circular auditorium held to the scena 
of the Greek theatre. Six ranges of reading- 
desks, concentric with the main outline of 
the hall, accommodate 210 readers, and 
over them the light falls equally and with- 
out cross rays, from a high frieze of win- 
dows. The number of books drawn and 
used in this room during the past year 
was 87,500. Certainly not in this country, 
and probably not in the world, with the one 
exception of the British Museum, is a stu- 
dent furnished such generous opportuni- 
ties for study as in the library at Michi- 
gan University. Although only pro- 
fessors may take books away from the 
building, any one—student, citizen or 
stranger, rich or poor, old or young—o0 
filling out a blank application, may have 
any books in the collection placed at his 
disposal at a desk in this beautiful and 
quiet hall. Or he may avail himself of @ 
desk for his private use without drawing 
from the library. Equally generous is the 
hospitality to special students, the nature 
of whose work demands access to the 
book-room. ‘This ‘‘room” is in fact an en- 
tire wing of the building, three stories 
high, separated from the reading-room by 
a fire-wall, pierced by doorways hung 
with iron doors, and as nearly fire-proof 
as architecture has been able to make it. 
Sixteen persons enjoyed such privileges 
during the past two months for the pur 
pose of examining the Shakespeare de- 
partment—a collection of nearly 3,100 vol- 
umes, and, by the way, the most complete 
in some respects of any in this country. 
I feel like bearing testimony to the im- 
mense advantages in respect to library 
privileges which Michigan University of- 
fers over any institution with which I am 
acquainted. Anna B. MCMAHAN. 
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A MODEL WILL. 


The will of the late Sylvanus Cobb, Jt-. 
of Dedham, Mass., is a striking contrast 
to that of the man Wendell Phillips used 
to tell about at woman’s rights meetings: 
who married a girl with fifty thousand 
dollars, and, dying a year later, left her the 
life-use of her own fortune, on condition 
that she should always remain his widow. 
After the widow, daughters and grand- 
child of Mr. Cobb are comfortably pr™ 
vided for, the will goes on: 








be well to compare the two institutions, 





“I appoint my wife, Mary Jane, sole 


There are no commons and no dormitories, ° 
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executrix of this my last will and testa- 

th full powers to carry out my 
desires, as herein expressed, to 
her ment and convenience, and she 
ver not be called upon to give bonds, nor 
shall she be hampered in any way. The 
efforts of her life have been united with 
mine In the gaining of our home, and I 
thus but r ber what is her due. But 
| ask her, in the event of her marrying 
again, that she shall estimate the value of 
the property remaining in her possession 
derived from the provisions of the instru- 
ment, and that she will before such mar- 
riage is consummated, give to my daugh- 
ter, Ella Wait, one-third of said property. 
And Ido set it down as my express de- 
sire that no member of my family or rela- 
tive or friend shall for me put on at any 
time any outward badge of mourning. 
Let no blackness of crape or funeral weeds 
cast its gloom upon my memory. I would 
that my beloved ones should seek the 
brightness and fragrance of faith and trust 
in God, rather than the gloom which be- 
longs to doubt and unrest. I go to find 
more light. Add ye not to the darkness 
who remain behind. God bless you all!” 
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TURKISH TROUSERS FOR HOME WEAR, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I saw in your paper several weeks since, 
an article from Celia B. Whitehead con- 
cerning woman’s dress, work, etc. 
Among other matters it was mentioned 
that women could not do as good work on 
the sewing machine because of the im- 
pediment of skirts. 

Now, I know the above to be a fact 
from my own experience. I believe, [ 
might say I am sure, that the larger part 
of the troubles that come to women from 
the steady use of sewing-machines, is 
brought about by their style of dressing. 
[can make my point best by givinga 
little of my own experience; but first 
comes an explanation. 

I wear no corsets at any time, and my 
dresses are large enough to allow of deep 
breathing without constriction. I wear 
no petticoats. The skirt of the dress is 
lined, and with full Turkish trousers, no 
petticoats are needed. All garments are 
suspended in such a way that the weight 
is evenly distributed over the body. But 
even that light dress will cause weariness 
of legs and back if I sew long at the ma- 
chine. Let me just slip off the skirt, how- 
ever, and in place of the usual buttoned 
walking boots put on a pair of loose slip- 
pers, and I can run the sewing-machine 
steadily for hours without weariness for 
days in succession. 

I have tried this experiment many 
times, and the result is invariably the 
same. 

People would say sharp things of the 
man who expected his horse to haul loads 
or work on the farm with drapery around 
his legs, and a tight, unyielding bandage 
around the body; yet no one says a word 
about the women doing the same thing. 

While there are many difficulties in the 
way of the woman who works in a public 
place, to prevent her from making a 
change in her dress, yet the woman in her 
own home has no one to prevent her 
from taking off corsets and high boots, 
and substituting Turkish trousers for 
skirts, when she wishes to use her Sewing- 
machine for her own benefit or that of her 
family. CHRISTIE BELL. 








HUMOROUS. 


Don’t judge & man’s character by the 
deference shown him. No one ever saw a 
chimney-sweep crowded off the sidewalk. 
—Binghampton Republican. 


There is nothing consolatory for the pa- 
tient suffering from a severe cold in the 
head to be told ‘“‘colds attack the weakest 
spot.”,—Salem News. 


“How many birthdays do you think I 
have had?” one person was heard to say 
to another in the horse-car. ‘*Oh, about 
forty-seven,” hazarded the person ad- 
dressed. ‘Only one birthday. The rest 
have been anniversaries,” was the explana- 
tion, and the car suddenly stopped. 


Here is an extract from the prospectus 
of a hotel in Switzerland, published in a 
hewspaper of Berne: ‘‘Weissbach, in the 
Bernese Oberland, is the favorite place of 
resort for those who are fond of solitude. 
Persons in search of solitude are, in fact, 
Constantly flocking there from the four 
quarters of the globe.” 


“I am just as much opposed to tippling 
’s anybody,” said Fenderson ; ‘‘but, never- 
theless, liquor rightly used is a blessing to 
humanity. When I was ill last winter, I 
actually believe it saved my life.” Fogg— 
Very likely; but how does that prove it a 
blessing to humanity?—Jndianapolis Or- 
Wanizer. 


“My family is very ancient,” remarked 
4 English tourist in Ohio. ‘It dates bac 
‘othe crusades.” ‘So does mine,” repli 
the Buckeye. ‘My mother was a crusader 

if. And what a noble stand they 
Wade against the liquor traffic too!” 
“Aw!” said the Englishman, considerably 
aystified.— Pittsburg Chronicle. 


Jack—Y ou are not leoking well, Brown- 
wy: Young Brownley (a sensitive oo 
0, dear boy. I caught cold while eating 
‘me Schweitzerkise last night. Jack— 
could a piece of Schweitzerkise give 
~ a oo Lares pnaccree pret yA a 
ong dwaught came thwough the holes, 
ton’t a know.” . 





Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 11, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Louise Groissot, Lyons, France, Dress- 
ing Silk. ’ 

Marianna Jones, Boston, Ouff-holder. 

Martha E. Lunn, Elgin, Il., Corset. 

Catherine Maxwell, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Ice Sandal. 

Mary A. McMaster, Antioch, Cal., Car- 
pet-weaver. 

Anna M. Shirk, Anderson, Ind., Gar- 
ment-fastener. 

Catherine A. Williamson, St. Louis, 
Mo., Seat. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


A QUEER VILLAGE. 





You have heard of “castles built in the air,’’ 

Of wonderful structure and splendor rare; 

But lately a populous village I found 

That is built high up without touching the ground. 
Its houses are furnished, and quite complete, 

But they stand in a row on a single street; 

Each one is tinted an ashen gray— 

Masons built them of mud and clay. 

I have tried to reach them many a time, 

But their builders (you may not believe my rhyme) 
Have put no ladder, or step or stair, 

By which we can visit their homes in the air. 
However much I may stand and implore, 

And beckon the owner within his door, 

Who looks down on me with lustrous eye, 

I can only salute him, and hasten by. 


These rough-built houses are very new, 
And close together they somehow grew; 
Well-lined and soit they seem to be 
Within—so far as I could see; 
And the builders and owners to and fro, 
And in and out of the doorways go 
Oftener than pass our city cars, 
Now skimming the earth, now brushing the stars. 
If you happen near by on a summer day, 
You will see this colony’s glossy array 
Moving about, a frolicsome host; 
They work, and they play, but they gossip most. 
Can you guess what village stands up so high, 
Half on the earth and half in the sky? 
A little boy tells me he firmly believes 
The swallows built it under the eaves. 
—Joel Benton, in Wide Awake. 


——_—¢-@-o——____—— 


GIFTED PARROTS, 





We hear of a cardinal in the sixteenth 
century who paid a hundred pounds for a 
parrot because it recited the Apostles’ 
Creed correctly. And a Frenchman re- 
lates that he has seen a parrot supply the 
place of chaplain toa ship, for he recited 
the prayer and the litany to the sailors. 
Le Vaillant heard a parrot say the Lord’s 


*Prayer, lying on its back, placing together 


the toes of its feet as we join our hands in 
the act of prayer—about as doubtful and 
sacrilegious a way of teaching soulless 
birds as to teach them to swear, and far 
more apt, we should think, in either case, 
to produce sadness than pleasure. 

Willoughby mentions a parrot which, 
when he said to it, ‘‘Laugh, parrot!” im- 
mediately broke out laughing, and cried 
out an instant after, ‘‘Oh, the great fool 
who made me laugh!” A keeper of a 
glass shop possessed one that, when he ac- 
cidentally broke anything or knocked over 
a vase, invariably exclaimed, in tones of 
nager: ‘‘Awkward brute! He never does 
anything else!” 

The Marquis of Lange, in his ‘*Travels 
in Spain,” says: “I saw at Madrid, at the 
English consul’s, a parrot which retained a 
quantity of things—an incredible number 
of stories and anecdotes—which it related 
and articulated without hesitation. It 
spoke Spanish, murdered French, knew 
some verses of Racine, could say grace, re- 
peat the fable of the crow, and count thirty 
louis. When it laughed, you would think 
certainly it was a man.” 

A gray parrot here in our vicinity is 
well taught and wonderfully apt in some 
of its remarks. Being in the family of a 
clergyman, when it hears the church bells 
ringing it will call out in a shrill voice, 
“Mr. ——, time for church! time for 
church!” On hearing two persons dis- 
cussing anything, it will suddenly ex- 
claim, “I want facts! I want facts!” 
Lighting on the back of a chair, it will 
call out, *‘Kiss me! kiss me!’’ then laugh 
as though conscious of the absurdity of 
the request to a stranger. 

A parrot belonging to a Portuguese gen- 
tleman who had an English wife would 
taik both Portuguese and English, but 
would never confuse the two. If ad- 


‘dressed in either language, it would 


always reply in the same. Towards din- 
ner time, it would become very much ex- 
cited, and cry very loud, “Sarah, lay the 
cloth. Want my dinner!” Its master 
used to punish it for talking so loud. So, 
when his step was heard, Polly would get 
down on the bottom of its cage very hum- 
bly, and laying its head to the floor whis- 
per in its lowest tones: ‘‘Want my dinner, 
Sarah, make haste. Want my dinner!”— 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


* 
> 


Tue worst feature about catarrh is its dan- 
gerous tendency to consumption. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla cures catarrh by purifyimg the blood. 








TIME AND LAvoR saved by the use of Pyle’s 
Pearline. Sold by grocers everywhere, but be 
sure you are not imposed on by the vile imita- 
tions in the market. 





Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system. 

“ I suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. Lrixis, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 


“I suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M. A, ABBEY, Worcester, Mass, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“ Hood’s Geseapariia tones up my system. 
purifies my blood, sharpens my . e, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in we I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by ©. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 60centsa year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 











ATTENTION = SUFFRAGISTS ! 


1. Any person sending us three new sub- 
scribers and twe dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 


2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. 


4. The WOMAN’S JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formeriy, for $3.20 in advance. 


5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 

6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 

8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or for use of W. C. T. U.’s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care’ When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 

11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 
months for 50 cents. 





For Women’s Colleges 


—AND— 


Young Ladies’ Schools and Seminaries. 


Laudamus, A Hymnal. Compiled by J. R. 
Kendrick, D. D., and F. L. Ritter, Mus. Doc. and 
Director; both of Vassar College. 

Price, Cloth, $1.25; Boards, $1.00. 


The compilers’ aim in this new book has been ‘‘to 
admit only such hymns as approve themselves to a 
fair critical judgment, while they cultivate the spirit 
of devotion.” The tunes are arranged for three part 
singing (female voices), with a base part for the con- 
venience of the organist or pianist; and they com- 
prise the best of those already familiar to American 
congregations, besides a great number of fine melo- 
dies ‘from English, German and other sources. 
“Laudamus” is the most important work of the 
kind yet published, and should be examined by all 
ladies’ schools and seminaries. 


OTHER NEW PUBLIGATIONS. 


Marchesi’s Method of Singing. By 
Matilde Marchesi. Op. 31. In two parts. Price, 
Part 1, $1,50; Part 2, $1.75. Complete two parts 
in one volume, $3.00. Theoretical and practical, 
Elementary and progressive exercises. Should 
be examined by all teachers of voice culture. 


United Voices. New public school singing- 
book by L. O. Emerson. Price, 50 cts. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Mrs. E. M. VAN BRONT'S 


Dress Reform 
Parlors, 


| 39 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth 


Ave., N. Y. City. 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
©. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense” 









Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- 
risl; “Corsets for ” 
Equest rie nnes,” 
“Corselettes for f= 
Sea-shore Bathers.” 4 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the a 
** Iilustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 





Boston Parlors for Dress Reform Goods, 


47 WINTER STREET. 





Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


¥ We wish to call attention to 
i the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
\ are made to order,and cut from 
i) measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
~ Garmenis are made from white 

and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 





Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


rive FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, ——— Herpes, Ching, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Kheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 

ughness, Dryness, Sallowness, tangy | Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 


CURE Dandruff, lieat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neura 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Infilammmations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS fosss ce te mt stew 0 
RESTORES S's sa'sae'itsao"™ 


UNSURPASSED (2° Waciesctne Vure and 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (5 *n.222*inst 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, Jienion Ste 
isfaction of th ds, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 

SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 


it as a Tollet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial! benefit in re ves Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
acquaintances who have 

Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 
USAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 


8 Cc 
file 
TS PAPER: 
jo WAVER & , our ‘authorized agents, 


























MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - ° 12—4P. M. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 








Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly eda- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many ehronie 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

rters and Elastic Bands wade to order. Uffice hours, 

‘om 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
rms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘COLLEGE OF . 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........s+seeeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ eeccce erecccecce .00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) «.-+-+++++++++ cece 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee.......ccsesceee soccceseccecs 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
aoa Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., Chicago, 111 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session ‘opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost al) the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ap 
nouncements and information aprly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


NEW EXPONENT 














THE 





Co OF THE 
J PRACTICAL 
é AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In womens’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing, con- 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
NESS MILLER, and 
ublished monthly by 
: he Gallison and Hob- 
. Tron Co., 696-698 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Single copies 15 cts. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KC N j C Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 


Pl LLS — Pee Cente a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant. #1 a bottle, 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will cal! for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isnecessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
a Telephone number 72382. 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 








Consumption Surely Cured. 


To the Editor: 

Please inform your readers that I have a pom 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of ary cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy rReeE to any of your read- 
ers who have a if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T.A.Stocum, M.C., 
181 Pearl St., New York. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


2838 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 ets., 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 ets., 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., ofdelicate 
cooking and serving. All the Iu and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


| CURE FITS! 


When this have them recarn agnig, 


ad eed ply ly 








fiop them for 
sath RRR ng ee 


*& cure. 
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AMERIOAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Concluded from Fisth Page.) 
Washington Territory reported as fol- 


lows: 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


WALLA WALLA, OcrT. 20, 1887. 

As the Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
draws near, lam reminded that Washing- 
ton Territory has not lost its interest for 
you, although we have “fallen from 
grace,” through no fault of our own be it 
remembered, but rather of the guardians 
of our “life, liberty and hapriness”’ sent 
us by a beneficent congress. At present 
all our hopes and fears are centred on our 
next legislature—which was elected in part 
by women, for several members would not 
have received the requisite majority of 
votes if it had not been for the women. 
‘They cannot from motives of gallantry and 
courtesy alone refrain from re-enacting the 
law—a law which is so evidently in favor 
with the people. 

It is hoped we can hold several conven- 
tions between now and the first of Decem- 
ber. Good friends of woman suffrage, 
will not some of you who are strong to do 
battle and are good strategists, come and 
help us? 

As to the work done for woman suffrage 
during the past year, it is but little save in 
a general way. The press of the Terri- 
tory, at first on the fence, is now almost 
wholly favorable, and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, will publish any articles of a 
general character, and are glad to get 
them. In our town, Walla Walla, we have 
a Woman’s Club, with thirty members, 
which, though not a suffrage club, dis- 
cusses all questions. During the year suf- 
frage has received its share of attention, 
several papers have been read, one, **The 
Elective Franchise—Shall it be Restricted, 
and How?” excited much interest and 
more discussion. ‘‘What Has Been Ac- 
complished by Woman Suffrage?” called 
out a very animated discussion. People 
have ceased to regard woman sufirage as 
something to be laughed at. For this we 
are truly thankful. 

In regard to the occupations for women, 
we have nothing to show that can com- 
pare with the work of women in Kansas,— 
ruling a city. Still we have something. 
In addition to the industries of millinery, 
dressmaking and school-teaching usually 
followed, we have a woman watchmaker 
and jeweller, who is very successful. 
Judging from the amount of her custom, 
people do not object to the sex following 
trade. Several women are farmers. One, 
a widow with six children between the 
ages of six and sixteen, owns and success- 
fully manages a thousand-acre farm, afew 
miles from town. Women printers are 
numerous and receive good wages. They 
are considered more reliable, always being 
on hand at-proper hours. 

Six months ago, a half-dozen ladies were 
given an opportunity to show their execu- 
tive ability in another direction. The 
trustees of Walla Walla Library Associa- 
tion, six gentlemen, finding that the 
library did not prosper under their tute- 
lage, and being at their wits’ end, decided 
to turn it over to the ladies, with the kind- 
ly hope that “they could make something 
of it.” ‘The library is incorporated under 
the laws of the Territory, but at that time 
was run down. But almost immediately 
after the ladies were installed and had 

iven their bonds, it took a new lease of 

ife. They have a pleasant room, new 
books and periodicals, and money in the 
treasury. 

With best wishes for the Philadelphia 
meeting, and for the future of woman suf- 
frage, BEssSIE J. ISAACS, 

Ex. Com. of A. W. 8. A. for W. T. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone read letters of regret 
and greeting from Miss Matilda Hindman, 
of Pennsylvania; from Sen. M. B. Castle, 
of Illinois; from Mary B. Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, and from Judge Peale, of Indiana. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR CASTLE. 


SANDWICH, ILL., Oct. 29, 1887. 

IT fear you will not forgive me, having 
accepted your kind invitation, at this late 
day to write ‘It may not be.” But soit is. 
Iam very sorry; not that your convention 
loses anything, but because I am greatly 
the loser. I sthould have been very glad to 
have met with you and to say to you that 
this State is doing well. And now that I 
cannot say it face to face, [ will prove the 
fact. About eight years ago I was invited 
by Mrs. E. Boynton Harbert to address an 
lllinois State Convention. It was a small 
aflair—a half dozen earnest women and 
two men, with small local interest. Un- 
der the wise wanagement of Mrs. Harbert 
and Mrs. Holmes, it has now attained the 
force you witnessed last year at our State 
Convention in this city. ‘The northern 
part of the State is well organized, and 
there is a general interest, the movement 
having entered the boom period. This 
year we are to have the largest convention 
of the series at Galva, Illinois, November 
9, 10 and 11, to which Mrs. Holmes as 

resident will gladly welcome your mem- 

rs. 

Hoping to have the great pleasure of 
—— with you at some future time, 
and wishing you all possible success in 
this meeting, | remain, 

Most resp’t’ly, M. B. CASTLE. 


The resolutions reported on the previous 
day were then taken up for consideration, 
and were adopted without opposition or 
amendment. 

Delegates to the International Council 
of Women, to be held at Washington, in 
March next, were then elected as follows: 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Rev. Antoinette B. Black- 
well, and Mary A. Livermore; alternates, 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Mrs. Mary Grew, and 
Dr. Hannah Tracy Cutler. 

Mr. Blackwell said that it had often been 
to him a matter of surprise that Philadel- 
phia and the Societies of Friends through- 
out the country did not respond more gen- 


erally to the woman suffrage appeal, as a 
logical application of their principle of 


equal 





rights for women in the church. 
It was in the neighboring city of Burling- 
ton, N. J., and among the Quakers, that 
the movement in America first began. It 
was a Quaker minister, Rev. Mr. r, 
in the Constitutional Convention of New 
Jersey, on the second day of July, 1776, 
two days before the passage of the Dec- 
laration ef Independence in Philadelphia, 
who moved and carried a change of the 
words in the suffrage clause: ‘‘male free- 
holders worth forty pounds,” to ‘‘all in- 
habitants worth forty pounds.” For thirty- 
one years, until 1807, women and free col- 
ored men voted in New Jersey on the same 
terms as white men. But with natural 
conservatism these women of property 
voted with the Federal party, and in 1800 
they held the balance of power in a close- 
ly contested presidential election, giving 
the electoral vote of the State for John 
Quincy Adams against Thomas Jefferson. 
‘’he Democrats became hostile both to the 
women and colored men. The State had 
been largely colonized by Germans and 
Swedes, it had no free schools, the old Eng- 
lish common law enslaved married women, 
and it was demoralized by slavery. The 
Quaker influence dwindled and the revo- 
lutiovary spirit subsided. In 1807 a Demo- 
cratic legislature enacted that hereafter 
the words ‘‘all inhabitants worth forty 
pounds” should be construed to mean all 
white male citizens whose names appeared 
on the last State or county tax-list, and 
that thereafter any woman or free colored 
man who offered to vote should be pun- 
ished by fine and imprisonment. ‘This un- 
constitutional act was never contested in 
the courts, and in 1844 a new constitution 
was adopted by the votes of men alone, 
limiting the suffrage by the words “white 
male.” Under any fair legal construction, 
the women of New Jersey have to-day the 
right to vote. He took comfort, as a man, in 
the fact that the first public movement for 
woman suffrage was made by a man. Yet 
very likely there may have been a woman 
behind him, and possibly a Philadelphia 
woman, for the relations between Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey were then much 
more close than they are now. It is not 
improbable that a search into the records 
of early Philadelphia elections might dis- 
close interesting facts concerning the early 
political action of women. He commented 
on the injustice which deprives woman of 
a voice in the matter of the taxation of her 
real estate, while she is entirely free to 
vote on her stock in a railway or other cor- 
poration. The test of civilization of any 
country in any age is the condition of its 
women. 

OFFICERS. 


Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Vice-Presidents at Large—Mary A. Livermore, 
Massachusetts; Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis, New 
York; Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
H. M. Tracy Cutler, Illinois; Mrs, D. G. King, 
Nebraska; Major J. K. Hudson, Kansas; Re- 
becca N. Hazard, Missouri; Martha A. Dorsett, 
Minnesota; Mary B. Clay, Kentucky; Mary S. 
Knaggs, Michigan; Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Iowa. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Lucy Stone, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Foreign Soreeapending Secretary—Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Newport, A 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. M. C. Callanan, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Corresponding Secretary — Henry B. Black- 
well, Boston, Massachusetts. 

— Abbie T. Codman, Neponset, 
ass. 

National Lecturers—Annie H. Shaw, Michi- 
gan; Ada C. Bowles, Massachusetts. 

Vice-Presidents of States—Maine, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Portland; New Hampshire, Mrs. 
Armenia S. White, Concord; Vermont, Mrs. A. 
D. Chandler, Barton Landing; Massachusetts, 
Hon. William I. Bowditch, Brookline; Rhode 
Island, Elizabeth B. Chace, Valley Falls; Con- 
necticut, Emily P. Collins, Hartford; New York, 
Mrs. E. R. Rawson, Brooklyn; New Jersey, 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Elizabeth; Penn- 
sylvania, Mary Grew, Philadelphia; Maryland, 
Mary E. Ireland, Baltimore; Indiana, Mary E. 
Haggart, Indianapolis ; Illinois, Mary E. Holmes, 
Galva; Kentucky, Sylvia Goddard, Louisville; 
Tennessee, Elizabeth L. Saxon, Memphis; Lou- 
isiana, Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans ; Texas, 
Jennie Beauchamp, Brenham ; Missouri, Amanda 
E. Dickinson, St. Louis; Iowa, Margaret W. 
Campbell, East Des Moines; Kansas, Laura M. 
Johns, Salina; Nebraska, Mrs. C. H. Price, 
Highmore; Dakota, Major J. A. Pickler, Faulk- 
ton; Montana, D. McAdow, Maiden; Idaho, Dr. 
Jennie Bearby ; Wisconsin, Dr. Annette J. Shaw, 
Eau Claire; Michigan, Mary L. Doe, Bay City; 
Minnesota, Mrs. Ella Marble, Minneapolis; Cal- 
ifornia, Sarah Knox Goodrich, San Jose. 

Executive Committee Ex-Officio—Maine, Mrs. 
Augusta M. Hunt, Portland; New Hampshire, 
Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert, Keene; Vermont, Laura 
Moore, Barnet; Massachusetts, Judith W. Smith, 
East Boston; Rhode Island, Mrs. 8S. E. H. 
Doyle, Providence; Connecticut, Hon. John 
Sheldon, New Haven; New York, AnnaC. Field, 
Brooklyn; New Jersey, Cornelia C. Hussey, 
East Orange; Pennsylvania, John K. Wildman, 
Philadelphia; Delaware, Dr. John Cameron, 
Wilmington; Maryland, Prof. C. T. Fifield, Bal- 
timore; Virginia, Orra Langhorne, Lynchburg; 
Texas, Mariana T. Folsom, St. Marys; Ar- 
kansas, C. M. Patterson, Harrison; Missouri, 
Charlotte A. Cleveland, St. Louis; Kentucky, 
Laura oy. Lexington; Ohio, Cornelia C. Swa- 
sey, Cleveland; Michigan, Giles Stebbins, De- 
troit; Indiana, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Richmond ; 
Illinois, Mrs. C. V. Waite, Chicago; Wisconsin, 
Alura Collins Hollister, Maukwanago; lowa, 
Eliza C. Hunter, Des Moines; Minnesota, G. W. 
Dorsett, Minneapolis; Kansas, Mrs. J. A. Thurs- 
ton, Topeka; Nebraska, Lucinda B. Russell, 
Tecumseh; Dakota Ter., Mrs. J. N. Melton; 
Wyoming Ter., Hon. J. W. Kingman, Cheyenne; 
Washington Ter., Bessie J. Isaacs, Walla Walla; 
Oregon, Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland; Cali- 
fornia, Elizabeth Kingsbury, Los Angeles; Col- 
orado, Miss Mary Nichols, Denver; West Vir- 
gimia, M. M. Baird, Wheeling. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Upon reassembling after the hour for 
luncheon, addresses were made by Mrs. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Mrs. Ade- 
laide A. Claflin, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, and 
Mrs. Ellen Frances Watkins Harper, 
Superintendent of the W. C. T. U. for 
work among the colored people of the 
North. 

We regret that no report was made of 
these admirable addresses. 

Mr. Blackwell presented a report from 
the Committee on Plan of Work which 
was adopted. 





PLAN OF WORK. 

We recommend the formation, in every 
State where no State Society now exists, of 
an active State Society auxiliary to the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 

To the State Societies, the formatio 
of auxiliary County Societies. 

To County Societies, the formation of 
auxiliary Local Societies. 

The work of the Local Societies should 


1. The circulation of woman suffrage 
leaflets and newspapers. 

2. Petitions to the State Legislature 
for municipal and presidential suffrage. 

3. Petitions to Congress for a Six- 
teenth Amendment. 

4. Mouthly meetings in parlors and 
church vestries, fairs, sociables, lectures, 
and discussions. 

In every State a State agent should be 
—_ by the State Society, whose first 
duty should be to raise money, to organ- 
ize county societies and local leagues, and 
to have a headquarters at the State Capi- 
tal during the session of the Legislature. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

At the evening session there were ad- 
dresses by the Rev. 8S. S. Hunting, of 
Iowa, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone H. B. Blackwell, and the Rev. Chas. 
G. Ames. The audience was larger than 
at any previous session, the body of the 
house and the gallery being filled. Prof. 
Clark sang several spirited songs. After 
Mrs. Howe's address, the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” was sung standing, the 
great assembly joining in the chorus. A 
resolution was adopted thanking the Penn- 
sylvania W. 8. A. for its efficient prepara- 
tions, and the friends in Philadelphia for 
their ample and generous hospitality, and 
at 10.45 P. M., “Praise God, from Whom 
all Blessings Flow” closed the proceed- 
ings, and the meeting adjourned sine die. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Successful woman suffrage meetings 
were held last week in Massachusetts as 
follows: In Marblehead, on Monday even- 
ing, in Abbot Hall, Hon. Lewis Carroll 
presided ; speakers, H. B. Blackwell, Cora 
Scott Pond and Miss Elizabeth Tobey, 
president of the Massachusetts W.C. 'T. U. 
The audience numbered about four hun- 
dred. In Stoneham, on Wednesday even- 
ing, in the Congregational Church, Rev 
Mr. Newton presided. The speakers 
were Miss Cora Scott Pond, Rev. Mr. 
Fairchild and H. B. Blackwell. Fine 
music, vocal and instrumental, was con- 
tributed by friends. The audience num- 
bered between two and three hundred. 


ae 


LEGISLATIVE POWER FOR SUFFRAGE. 








A letter from Judge Waite, of Chicago, 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
American W. S. A., deserves a careful 
perusal : 

CxHICcAGO, OcT. 25, 1887. 

I am preparing an address to be deliv- 
ered before the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Illinois, at its annual meeting to be 
held at Galva, Nov. 9—11, on ‘*T'he Power 
of the Legislature in Regard to the Suf- 
frage.”’ I concur in the resolutions adopted 
by the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting, which affirm 
the absolute right of women to vote in all 
the States under the State Constitutions. 
That right should, if asserted, be based 
upon the Federal Constitution. You are 
aware of my views upon that question, 
but as there is little reason to believe that 
such a construction will be adopted by the 
courts until a declaratory amendment to 
that Constitution shall have been sub- 
mitted and ratified by the State in which 
the courts are situated, or until such 
State shall in some way have declared for 
woman suftrage, and as the question in 
the meantime must be practically acted 
upon by the advocates of eyual suffrage 
in each State, I think it would be wiser 
and better every way to strike for legisla- 
tive action in each State under the State 
Constitution. 

Where affirmative words only are used 
in a State Constitution, declaring male cit- 
izens, etc., entitled to vote, and this is the 
case with nearly, all (perhaps with all) 
where the word ‘“‘male” is used, I hold 
that the Legislature has the power to rec- 
ognize the right of suffrage in the female 
citizens also; not on the ground that the 
words ‘‘male citizens” can be construed to 
include female citizens, since that would, 
I think, be carrying that principle of con- 
struction too far; but because a State 
Constitution is not a grant of power to the 
Legislature, but a limitation only, and the 
Legislature possesses every power not ex- 
pressly denied to it by the State Constitu- 
tion, or granted to some other department 
of the government. This is the settled 
doctrine in all the States. ‘The right to 
extend the suffrage is not expressly denied 
to the Legislature. Therefore it has it. 
Also because women had the right tu vote 
at common law. That law is adopted by 
statute and remains the law until repealed. 
It is not repealed in those provisions of 
the State Constitutions either expressly or 
by necessary implication. Hence I say, 
strike for legislative action in each State, 
without waiting for any amendment of 
the State Constitutions, and let the first 
judicial decisions be upon the power of 
the Legislature under the State Constitu- 
tion. From this there would be much 
more chance of favorable decisions. If 
the decision should be adverse in any 
State, then resort to an amendment of the 
constitution in that State, but keep up the 
fight in other States on the power of the 
Legislature. The decisions of the State 
Courts are not uniform on such questions. 

The resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can W. 8S. A. are excellent, but should my 
views be adopted as here expressed, they 
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might need some modification or addi- | 
tion, especially the last, which had better | 


assert the right or power of the State Leg- 
islature. 

The preamble to the fifth resolution is 
good in both clauses, but from the fifth res- 
olution, that no class of citizens of mature 
age, etc., can3be ee disfranchised, I 
would strike out the last words, and 
would have the resolution simply read: 

“Therefore, Resolved, That no citizen, or class 
of citizens, of mature age and sound mind, and 
not convicted of crime, can be rightfully (or 
legally) deprived of the elective franchise.” 

I hold that no provision which strikes 
at the foundation principle of our govern- 
ment can be good law, whether inside or 
outside of a State Constitution. 

Yours very truly, 
C. V. WAITE. 














Common Sense 
Should be used in attempting to cure that by 
disagreeable disease, catarrh. As catarrh ori- 





ginates in impurities in the blood, local applica- | 
tions can do no permanent good. The common- | 
sense method of treatment is to purify the blood, | 
and for this purpose there is no preparation | 


superior to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. That this pecu- 


liar medicine does cure catarrh is shown by the | 


many testimonials from people who have found 
relief upon using it when all others have failed. 
A book containing statements of cures sent on 
receipt of two-cent stamp, by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 





AmonG our special notices will be found one 
wishing agents to sell a book of Physiology and 
designed for boys. The book was written by 
Mrs. Sheppard, and revised by Dr. Alice C. 
Stockholm, whose eminent works on sanitary 
questions are ever valuable and widely read. 





Tue “Red Glove” is a distinguishing sign at 
53 West St. not easily overlooked. Ladies will 
find at Miss Fisk’s new store a choice and very 
much larger assortment of fine Kid, Suede and 
Dog Skin Gloves. 





Tue celebrated Kahler-shaped boots tor women 
can now be found at Thayer, McNeil & Hodg- 
kins, 47 Temple Place. Many people in Boston 
and vicinity will be glad to hear this. They are 
extremely sensible and comfortable in shape, and 
no doubt will have a large sale in Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club. — Monday, 
Nov. 14,3.30 P.M. Mrs. A. H. Spaulding will read 
a paper on Walt Whitman. 








Moral Educational Association. — The first 
of the South End course of lectures will commence 
Nov. 16, Wednesday, at 3P.M.. Meetings at New 
South Free Church, corner of Camden and Tremont 
Streets. Mrs. Diaz will speak upon ‘‘Women of the 
Nineteenth Century.” 





Sunday Notice.—Nov. 13, Woman’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston St., at 3 P. M. 
Speaker, Rev. Blizabeth H. Delavan. Subject, 
“Doing.” All women cordially invited. 





The Chelsea League will hold a ‘Mothers’ 
Meeting” Nov. 16th, at 3 P. M., at Bellingham Hall, 
Breadway. Mrs. Gertrude H. Burton, of Washing- 
to D. C., will speak. Miss E. P. Gould will pre- 
side. 





Agents Wanted.—To canvass for a beok of 
yy bam interest and information for boys. 
Address L. T., WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





Miss M. 8S. Newman, Florist, late of No. 27 
Beacon St., has removed to the Horticultural Fiower 
Store, Horticultural Building, No. 100 Tremont St., 
where she will offer the choicest flowers in their 
season. Designs arranged for public and private 
decorations, and for all other purposes. Party 
bouquets a specialty. She will give personal atten- 
tion to all orders, expresses gratitude for past 
favors, and hopes to merit and receive a continuance 
of public patronage. Telephone 1918. 





Lost.—A pair of gold-bowed glasses, at the Con- 
cord Convention. Any one finding them will please 
te them at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 Park 

treet. 


FRENCH ART TRANSFER, ‘pect! 


mts to teach and sell. Everybody wants it for the 
L. BR. SPRINGER, 144 Tremont Street. 
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holidays. 


, VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, WN. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten fessors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 


Teacher of Elocution and Physical Culture, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 78. 
References—Miss Fanny E. Bruce, principal of the 
Tremont School of Music; C.Wesley Emerson, M.D., 
president of the Monroe College of Oratory. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS (Twenty-first Year) begins Sept. 22, 1887. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


““THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musica! education. Send for one—PFREE. 

















EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies, 


One {great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courres of study. 

Modifications of these courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the street 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun 
shine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St., opposite the Art Museum. 


poms Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery 


386 BROMFIELD ST., 
Boston, Mass. £ 


Send a two cent stamp for 
a sample copy of the most 
beautiful magazine for chil- 
dren ever published, 
Premium List. 


LAD 


Y wear that old-fashioned hat longer when you 
can have it made into the latest fall style at 
CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Washington St., near 
Temple Place, or STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Wash- 




















, ington St., opp. Beach St. 
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Easily attached, Lightest and Simplest 
made. Does not Cut the stocking. Latest 
improvement over ALL OTHER CLASPS. 

The only Hose Supporter with which you 
can use Fine Silk or Lisle Thread Hose. 

Sent per mail on receipt of price. 
For sale by all leading Dry G Houses. 


SOLE AGENTS; 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 7 Mereer St., N. ¥ 
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Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C.T.U- 
Published Monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 

MISS E. P. GORDON, Z£ditor, 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Zditor. 





TERMS: 
One Copy, per year, 25 cents. . 
Any one sending a list of ten "new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 
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